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CHRISTOPHER HENRY WELLS. 


By Hlon. Wm. D. Knapp. 


BOME paths of litera- 
ture are avoided be- 
cause they are un- 
profitable ; some are 
closed by legal en- 





actments; and some 
are attempted with 
caution, because 


marked ‘‘ Dangerous.’’ 


great they are 
The guide- 
board to the path for biographical 
sketches of living men should have, 


besides the signal of danger, this 


caution, ‘‘Don’t prod an editor.’’ 
Whether he has an innate love of 
truth for its own sake, or claims 


a monopoly of lies and the exclu- 
sive privilege of telling them, it is 
always unsafe to serve him up with 
sauces. Skating on thin ice, chum- 
ming wih rattlesnakes, teasing ele- 
phants, ballooning among cyclones, 
picking up bombs, and holding up 
targets may be harmless amusements 
or attended with slight risks com- 
pared with any attempt to delineate 
the personal traits and characteristics 
of a live editor, without strict. adher- 
ence to absolute verities. 

The following sketch has been pre- 
pared with full consciousness of the 
dangers and probable results, near 


and remote, of any untrue or un- 
fair treatment of the subject. The 
sketcher has been content to walk on 
solid ground, and with his feet, not 
with his eyelids. Personal acquaint- 
ance with the young man from the 
time he was three years old until 
now, and an intimate acquaintance 
with his parents, afford a substantial 
basis for this daring attempt to write 
up an editor. 

Christopher Henry Wells was born 
in Somersworth, N. H., July 6, 1853. 
He came of fine, sturdy New Eng- 
land stock, his parents being Nath- 
aniel and Eliza Thom Wells. 

The Wells, or Welles, family in 
England is of very ancient origin, 
being clearly traceable back to the 
time of the Norman conquest. It is 
pretty well established that Thomas 
Wells, a physician, who came to 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1635, was the 
earliest emigrant of that name who 
settled in this country, though sev- 
eral other families of Wells came 
over soon after. Savage, in his “Gen- 
ealogical Dictionary of New Eng- 
land,” states that Thomas Wells came 
to this country in 1635 on the Susan 


and Ellen, from London, with young 
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Richard Saltonstall, when thirty 
years of age. Thomas was thus one 
of the earliest English inhabitants of 
Ipswich. He married Abigail, a 
daughter of William Warner, and 
sister of Daniel and John Warner, 
all of them people of 
tion among the first settlers. In 
June, 1657, he went to Wells, Me., 
and purchased several hundred acres 
of land, but returned to Ipswich in 
a few years, and on his death left 
his land in Wells to his son, John, 
and for more than a century that 


considera- 


town remained the home of that line 
of the family. 

Through Thomas Wells (the son 
of John) and Nathaniel (the son of 
Thomas ) come to Nathaniel 
Wells,—born 1740, died 1816,—who, 
during his long and useful life, was 
known as Judge Wells. He was one 
of the most distinguished and valua- 
ble of the inhabitants of Wells at 
that time. In 1760 he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard university, where 
he took high rank. 

Bourne, in his ‘‘ History of Wells 
and Kennebunk,’’ says that Judge 
Wells was “distinguished for strength 


we 


of intellect, a tenacious memory, deep 


thought, and an uncommon power of 
He filled 
positions of trust, and his counsels 


argumentation.’’ many 
were much relied on by his fellow- 
He 
several important conventions during 
the Revolutionary times, and was a 
special justice and afterwards chief 
justice of the inferior court of com- 
mon pleas, representative to the legis- 
lature, and member of the senate. 
‘‘In fine,’’ says Bourne, ‘‘ his ser- 
vices were sought for on all matters 
of public interest. He was the peo- 
ple’s man, fitted for any station, and 


townsmen. was a member of 
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always ready for duty. His opinions 
carried with them great weight, and 
controlled the action of a majority of 
the people.’’ He was a contemporary 
of Rev. Moses Hemmenway, D. D., a 
graduate of Harvard, an able preach- 
er and writer, and one of the most 
eminent logicians in New England. 

Judge Wells’s son, Nathaniel, mar- 
ried Eunice, daughter of Dr. Hem- 
menway, before alluded to, and set- 
tled at Deerfield, N. H., where he 
preached for more than a quarter of a 
century, some of his sermons being 
now-a-days occasionally published as 
models of theological effort. He was 
an able preacher. The third child 
born to Nathaniel and Eunice was 
Nathaniel, the father of the subject 
of this sketch. 

His mother was Eliza Thom, a 
descendant of William Thom, who 
was born in 1706 in Scotland; re- 
moved to Londonderry, Ireland, and, 
after a short residence in the north of 
Ireland, was married to Elizabeth 
Wiar, of the same Scotch race. 
They emigrated. to America and set- 
tled in Windham, N. H., in 1736. 

Isaac Thom, their son, was the 
first regular physician in Windham 
of whom there is any record, and, as 
Parker's ‘‘ History of Londonderry ’”’ 
says, he became distinguished by the 
discovery and adoption of improved 
methods of practice in certain cases. 
He was a prominent and influential 
citizen of the town, and was a mem- 
ber of the committee of safety dur- 
ing the Revolution. In he 
removed to Londonderry (now Der- 
ry); IN. Sf. 

James, his son, the father of Eliza, 
was also an important man in this 
community. He was a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and practised law for 


1782 
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some years, and a part of the time 
edited a ‘‘ Constitutionalist’’ news- 
paper. He held various important 
public offices. The mother of the 
late Hon. Charles H. Bell was a sis- 
ter of this James Thom. 

Eliza’s mother was Harriett Coffin, 
the daughter of Dr. William Coffin, 
who, before the War of the Revolu- 
tion, was a midshipman in the British 
navy. In he went to Paris, 
France, to complete his education in 


1775 


medicine, which was commenced in 
Boston, after which he 
America, and when the 


returned to 
Revolution 
broke out he resigned his commission 
as midshipman in the British navy, 
and was appointed a surgeon on the 
brig 7yvrannicide, a colony cruiser 
and public armed vessel of fourteen 
guns. 

Nathaniel Wells was a lawyer in 
Somersworth from the year 
1835 until his death, which occurred 
in 1878. 


about 


He was able and eminent 
in his profession, having been coun- 
sel for large corporations, and having 
large and important interests 
trusted to him for adjustment. The 
writer of this sketch read law in 
his office, and recalls with feelings 
of gratitude and the 
kindness of heart, keenness of 


en- 


admiration 
the 


thought, the quick perception, and 
the broad common sense of Mr. Wells. 

Christopher H. received his early 
education in the public schools of 
Somersworth, and fitted for college 
in the high school under Prof. James 


P. Dixon. In 1871 he entered Bow- 
doin college, and was graduated in 
1875. On leaving college he studied 
law with his father and William R. 
Burleigh, then in partnership. While 
pursuing his law studies, he organ- 
ized, and was captain of, the famous 


oO 


independent military company known 
as the Great Falls Cadets, which was 
acknowledged to be the finest mili- 
tary organization in the state. 

He was admitted to the bar, August 
15, 1878, being among the first can- 
didates under the new and stricter 
requirements of examination for ad- 
mission. His father died the very 
day after he was admitted to the 
bar, and Christopher soon afterwards 
formed a law partnership with Wil- 
liam R. Burleigh, so literally taking 
his father’s place that the name of 
the former firm, “ Wells & Burleigh,” 
was adopted by the new firm with- 
out change. This partnership lasted 
about six years. During this period 
young Wells was a plodding lawyer, 
showing in his methods of thought 
and action many traits like those 
which had characterized his father. 
He may not have had a full repertory 
of the requirements that distinguished 
the popular advocate, but his ability 
to become an eminent attorney and 
counsellor-at-law in the “all around” 
sense clearly appeared. 
became a lawyer 


Before he 
before he left col- 
lege, even—Mr. Wells had aspira- 
tions to do something in the literary 
line. Some of his earlier efforts with 
the pen furnished the text for pri- 
vate theatricals and dramatic plays. 
Others were published in the local 
newspaper, and still others found a 
larger public through the columns of 
more widely circulated papers and 
periodicals. His success in these 
tentative efforts favored his inclina- 
tions, and in 1883 he purchased the 
Free Press publishing and printing 
establishment and decided to be an 
editor. A year or two later he gave 
up his law business and devoted him- 
self to his new line of work. He has 
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made of the Free Press a strong local 
newspaper, and a leader among the 
papers of the state. 
on the side of that which is just and 
right and good, and it is warmly 
devoted to the interests and welfare 
of the community. Its literary tone 
also is good, and it is readable and 
interesting. 

For a number of years after gradu- 
ation from college he was a member 
of the school committee, and did 
good work in the cause of education. 
He was a member of the legislature 
of 1881, and also of 1883, and served 
on important committees in both 
bodies. He was also a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1889. 
In 1887-’88 he was a member of the 
military staff of Gov. Charles H. 
Sawyer, with the rank of colonel. 

Last March Colonel Wells was 
elected mayor of Somersworth, which 
up to that time had been strongly 
Democratic. The Democratic major- 
ity for mayor in 1893 was about 50, 
but Colonel Wells was triumphantly 
elected by 267 Republican major- 
ity. His legal knowledge admirably 
equips him for the office of mayor, 
and he is competent to meet, and 
decide quickly, important questions 
which arise in the course of the 
transaction of municipal 
His success as mayor is well estab- 
lished. He has endeavored to keep 
in view the best good of the city 
and the welfare of the community. 
He is the mayor, not of any clique 
or business corporation, but of the 
whole city. Since his coming into 


Its influence is 


business. 


office there has been a reduction of 
taxation, also a reduction in the rate 
of interest on the municipal debt, 
and a very gratifying reform in 
Laws against dis- 


police methods. 
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turbances on the Lord’s day have 
been better enforced, and the moral 
tone of the city has been thereby 
much improved. 

As a speaker, Colonel Wells does 
not possess all the powers or tricks 
of oratory (for instance, the trick of 
hesitating in order to make the next 
word more impressive), but he is 
forcible and earnest in his delivery, 
and is sure to engage the attention 
of his audience for the reason that 
he has something to say. He has 
made a number of political speeches 
with marked success. As a presid- 
ing officer he is well versed in par- 
liamentary law, and prompt and 
ready in his decisions. His efforts 
in this line at the banquets of the 
Strafford County Republican club 
and at other meetings have been 
referred to in the most complimentary 
terms. 

Colonel Wells has always been a 
Republican in politics. He has been 
for a number of years a member of 
the Republican state committee, and 
is now a member of the executive 
committee, which consists of only 
about a dozen members for the whole 
state. He has been president of the 
Strafford County Republican club for 
two years, and was reélected for two 
years more at the splendid banquet of 
the club held October 24, last. He 
has political influence, not only in 
the city and county, but also in the 
state. He is a member of Libanus 
lodge, A. F. and A. M., of this city, 
and is a 32d degree Mason; also is a 
member of other fraternal organiza- 
tions, and of several press clubs and 
associations. 

As a citizen, he is public spirited 
and generous, always ready to devote 
time, money, and both physical and 
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mental efforts to the public good. 
He is a director in the local library, 
also in two improvement associations, 
and has been identified with the 
growth and progress of Somersworth 
in recent years. In all important 
projects for the increase of business 
enterprises and the opportunities for 
labor requiring contributions of 
money, he has been among the fore- 
If not 
the first, he was among the first to 
inaugurate the movement 
resulted, in 


most in zeal and liberality. 


which 
February, 1893, in 
obtaining a charter and establishing 
the city of Somersworth. 

In religious matters Mr. Wells is 
identified with, and a member of, 
the society connected with the Con- 
gregational church, of which his 
father was a member, in the same 
denomination of which his grand- 
father and two of his uncles were 
able and worthy ministers. 

Mr. Wells was married June 15, 
1887, to Miss Ora Hartford, of Dover, 
N. H., a lady of refinement and ele- 
gant taste, qualified to attract and 
retain friendships. Though quiet 
and unobtrusive, she can entertain 
with genuine politeness. Their home 
presents a pleasing combination of 
taste and culture, comfort without 
luxury, and elegance without dis- 
play. 

In society Mr. Wells is agreeable 
and witty, genial and happy. He 


NEW 









YEAR. 





enjoys an intellectual feast, and is 
able to make liberal contributions to 
the entertainment. 

Amid all the varied activities that 
have occupied his time and attention, 
he has not lost sight of the fact that 
he is the editor of the Free Press. 
The temptation to conduct a news- 
paper that allured him from the 
practice of law, still holds him under 
its control. His success would indi- 
cate that nature, in her secret divi- 
sion of mental powers, generously 
bestowed on him the qualities which 
find their best expression in an edito- 
rial sanetum. He appears to have 
the happy art by which favor and 
support are obtained, knows how to 
avoid with directness the shining 
Cyclades and steer with steady and 
unerring hand into the Corinthian 
port. 

As a writer, Mr. Wells is clear and 
incisive. His style might be called 
critical rather than constructive. In 
the use of language he has much 
originality, and while felicitous in 
the expression of new thoughts, he 
can also give remarkably queer twists 
to old ones. Whatever he under- 
takes to write is never smothered 
In literature and cur- 
rent events he is always up to date. 


with dullness. 


At short notice he can change the 
Free Press into a free lance, and woe 
to the unhappy wight who accepts 
his challenge. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
By Myra B. Lord. 


With the New Year cometh Hope, 
Putting forth her fragrant flowers. 
Pray that blight may spare them long— 


Life hath few of sunny hours. 


HOW THE PARISH GREW 


TO A CITY: 


A SKETCH OF 


SOMERSWORTH. 


By Edward O. Lord. 


YD so the 
ish of 


ar- 
Sum- 
mersworth _be- 
came the Town 
of Somers- 
worth, April 
a2, :£754."” 

Thus does Hon. William D. Knapp, 
in a historical sketch prepared for 
the first annual report of the city of 
Somersworth, note the promotion of 
the parish which had been set off 
from Dover in 1729 to the dignity 
of a town. 

The 
charter is responsible for the change 
in orthography. 


man who wrote the town’s 
He made Summers- 
worth Somersworth; but with either 
spelling the original meaning, ‘‘a 
summer town,’’ is retained, and a 
glance at its location and boundaries 
will demonstrate the fitness of the 
name. 

Let some sight-seer stand suc- 
cessively on one of the Deerfield 
hills, twenty-five miles away, and 
look east; on the Blue hills in 
Strafford, twelve miles away, and 
look south-east; on the Ossipee 
mountains, forty miles away, and 
look south; on Boneagh Beagh, 
in York county, Maine, twenty 
miles away, and look south-west, 
and on Mount Agamenticus, 
twelve miles away, and look 
north-west, —from each station 
can be seen the square outlines 
of the Somersworth high school 


house, with its towering belfry and 
gilded spire. For more than forty 
years that building has been a noted 
landmark. 


It stands on the summit 
of Prospect hill, the centre of a widely 
diverging circle of homes. 

Skirting the base of the hill in a 
winding course, is the Salmon Falls 
river, with its marvellous water-pow- 


er and its scenes of placid and some- 
times angry beauty. Along the riv- 
er’s western bank are the steel rails 
of the Great Falls & Conway and the 
Boston & Maine railroads, and run- 
ning parallel with the rails are Main 
and Market streets, with their mile 
of business blocks and substantial 
West of Main street, and 
uniting with it at its northerly end 
to form Market street, is High street, 
which extends in a southerly direc- 
tion towards Dover, and forms the 
road-bed for the six miles of electric 


dwellings. 


The High School House. 
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The Canal along Main Street 


railway which connects the two cities. 
At the northerly end of Market street 
is the bridge across the river to Ber- 
wick, Me., a pleasant country town 
of 2,000 inhabitants, in its business 
and social connections an important 
and valued suburb of Somersworth. 
Nature has done her best to make 
this favored spot a summer resort. 
The variety of landscape, the pleas- 
ant drives over the hills or along the 
plains at their 
bases, the beau- 
ty of the river 
views, the abun- 
dance of fish 
in the brooks, 
ponds, and river, 
the presence of 
squirrels, . part- 
ridges, coons, 
and rabbits in 
the woods and 
pastures round- 
about,—enable 
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with No. 2 Mill in the background. 


High Street, looking South from Lincoln Square. 









the most fastidious citizen or summer 
guest to choose an agreeable recrea- 
tion. The magnificent shade-trees— 
elms, maples, oaks, and horse-chest- 
nuts—which line the wide streets, 
the tasteful residences with their 
well kept grounds in all parts of 
the city, attest man’s appreciation of 
Nature’s efforts. 

It was in the third year of the sev- 
enteenth century that voyagers from 
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View from High School House, looking North. 


Bristol, 
now 


England, 
Portsmouth 
expeditions 


what is 
and 


entered 
harbor, made 
up Pescataqua river. 
They were enraptured by the “goodly 
groves and woods”’ along its banks. 


Eleven years latcr, Capt. John Smith, 


Hon, Wiiliam D. Knapp. 


in his search for mines of gold and 
copper, as well as for fish and trade, 
sighted the Isles of Shoals, explored 


the shores, and entered the Pascat- 
aqua. Returning to England, he 
made a quaint map of the coast, 
from which Prince Charles christened 
the newly discovered territory ‘‘ New 
England.’’ In ‘*Mr. David 


be- 


1623, 
Tomson, a Scotchman 
gan a plantation 

called Pascataquack,”’ 
as ‘‘Little Harbor,’’ and remained 
till 1626. On the 17th of 
November, 1629, came the grant to 


at a place 


later known 


’ 


there 


the Laconia company, of which Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges and Capt. John 
Mason were members. The efforts 


of this company to establish a per- 


manent settlement at Little Harbor 
seem to have been successful, for, in 
1631, the bark Warwick 
over settlers and supplies. 


brought 
A fort 
was built on the northern point of 
Great Island, and numerous excur- 
made up the river to 
Wecanacohunt (Dover Point), where 
Edward Hilton and his brother Will- 
iam, who had come over with David 
Tomson in 1623, ‘‘had set up their 
stages,’’ and up the Newichawan- 
nock to Quamphegan (now South 


sions were 









Berwick, Me.), and the Cochecho to 
the ‘‘ falls,’’ at the central part of the 
present city of Dover. They found 
the waters teeming with salmon and 


other delicious fish. The virgin soil 





Joseph A. Stickney 


was fertile and easily worked, the 
hillsides, with their clustering vines 
and stately walnuts, afforded kingly 





View from High School House, looking South. 
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desserts. There were dense forests 
of as fine oaks and pines as ever 


furnished timber for the royal navy, 





Hon. Ajbert A. Perkins. 


and the numerous rapids and falls 
above tide-water would furnish ample 
water-power for sawing lumber and 
grinding corn or wheat. 

The settlement at Wecanacohunt, 
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View from High School House, looking North-east. 


or Hilton’s Point, was the centre Dover, Somersworth,  Rollinsford, 
from which the settlers of this charm- Durham, Madbury, Lee, Newington, 
ing region worked. A flourishing and perhaps part of Greenland. 


Ss stad cla les re 


village soon sprang up at ‘‘ Coche- 
cho falls,’’ and by 1652 the country 
around the Hilton ‘plantation had 


Hon. Charlies M. Lorr. 









The town of Somersworth, as char- 
tered in 1754, comprised the territory 
now covered by the town of Rollins- 
become generally known as Dover, ford and the city of Somersworth, 


Hon. James A. Edgerly. 


whose boundaries had been so estab- the people having gradually pushed 


lished that it included what is now back from ‘‘ Cochecho falls ’’ towards 
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and around ‘‘Humphrey’s [ now 
Hussey’s] pond ’’ on the north, and 
towards ‘‘ Salmon falls’’ on the east. 
As early as 1675 a family had 
located, and perhaps built a garri- 
son, two miles north of ‘‘ Salmon 
falls,’’ on the ‘‘Indigo Hill road.’’ 
The first settlers at Somersworth 
Point were Irish immigrants, who, in 
fond remembrance of their home in 
the Emerald Isle, called it Sligo—a 
name which clings to it even now. 
Then came the little hamlet at the 
present Rollinsford Junction, and in 
1750, or thereabouts, the first house 
in the village of Great Falls was built 
by Joseph Wentworth. This house 
is still standing on Prospect street, 
just west of the Great Falls National 
Bank building. Its continued good 
repair speaks well for the thorough- 
ness of its builder and the excellence 
of itslumber. Near by Andrew Horn, 
a son-in-law of Joseph Wentworth, 
had a blacksmith shop, the resort of 
the settlers for miles around. 

The oldest house in that part of 


old Somersworth, now known as 
Rollinsford, is the ‘‘ Wentworth man- 


View from High School House, looking South-east. 


sion’’ at Salmon Falls, which was 
built five generations ago by Capt. 
Paul Wentworth. That the first 





A'mon D. Tolles. 


house in Great Falls should also 
have been the property of a Went- 
worth is not so strange as at first 
would appear, for no family was 
more prominent or numerous in the 
early days of the parish than they. 
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Paul Wentworth was a member of 


the first board of selectmen of the 
the 
first parish meeting. 


moderator of the 
William Went- 
worth, Gershom Wentworth, Richard 
Wentworth, are 
found in the 


parish, and 


names frequently 


early records. Col. 


James J. Woodward. 


John Wentworth, a relative of the 
last royal governor, John Wentworth, 
was speaker of the Provincial house 
in 1771, and president of several Pro- 
vincial conventions. His son, John 
Wentworth, of Dover, the only law- 
yer of Strafford county in Revolu- 
tionary days except John Sullivan, 
a delegate to the Continental con- 
gress in 1778, and a signer of the 
Articles of Confederation, was a na- 
tive of Somersworth. So, also, was 
Capt. Jonathan Wentworth, ‘old 
Colonel Jonathan,’’ who was in the 
Second of the three regiments raised 
by the convention of the ‘‘ Friends 
of Liberty.’’ Direct descendants of 
these stalwarts have gone out from 
their native state to win honors else- 


where—like the late Hon. John Went- 
worth, LL. D., of Chicago,—but many 
representatives of the old family name 
are still numbered among the citizens 
of Rollinsford and Somersworth. 

The ‘‘ northeast end of the Town 
of Dover’’ was made the Parish of 
Summersworth by act of the general 
assembly December 19, 1729. One 
of the provisions of the charter was 
that ‘‘the Inhabitants of the said 
Parish do within the space of one 
year from the date of this Act, errect 
& finish a Suitable House for the 
Publick Woship of God, and pro- 
cure and Settle a learned Orthodox 
Minister of Good Conversation and 
make provision for his Comfortable 
and honourable support.”’ 


Col. David R. Pierce. 


The parish records show that the 
required meeting-house was used for 
a parish meeting only nineteen days 
later than the date of the charter — 
an evidence of commendable prompt- 
ness on the part of the aspiring in- 
habitants! 
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not 
many candidates there were for the 
‘Orthodox Minister,’’ 
but, ten days after the first parish 
meeting was held, ‘‘ Mr. James Pike 
did viva voce in the 


History does chronicle how 


position of 


-arish meeting 
accept of the call from this Parish, 

his Comfortable and _ hon- 
ourable Support’’ consisting of an 
annual salary of £130, together with 


twenty acres of land, ‘‘to be his for 


from Harvard in 1725, a class-mate 
of Rev. Timothy Walker, of Concord. 
Long and wise was his dispensation, 
and the Pike homestead in Rollins- 
ford is to-day in the possession of 
direct the worthy 
minister, one of whom, Hon. Robert 
G. Pike, is the sitting judge of pro- 
bate for Strafford county. 

Almost every one of the early par- 
ish documents is in the parson’s 


descendants of 


. 


Great Falls Manufacturing Company's No. 3 Mill. 


ever if he continued the Parish min- 
ister till his death, and one hundred 
pounds for his settlement.’’ The 
prudent parson also stipulated for his 
yearly supply of firewood ‘‘to be 
Halled to his door,’’ ten cords for the 
first two years, but after he should 
attain to the dignity of an ordained 
minister twenty cords were to be pro- 
vided. 


Rev. James Pike was graduated 


He was loved and 
respected by his parishioners, and 
was sought as a legal as well as a 
spiritual adviser. He was bold in 
action as he was sound in counsel. 


handwriting. 


One day when he and a brother 
were out walking, they 
came upon two men who were fight- 
ing. The representatives of the cloth 
agreed that each should take one of 
the combatants and bear him away. 


minister 
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Great Falls Manufacturing Company's No. | Mill. 


Reverend James grappled his man 
and carried him off, while his friend 
did the same with the other, and the 
dispute was settled. 

The practical turn of mind dis- 
played by the parson was inherited 
by his descendants, his oldest son, 
Nicholas Pike, a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of 1766, being the 
author of that wonderful work known 
as ‘‘ Pike’s Arithmetic,”’ for 
many years was used extensively as 
a text-book 


which 


in the schools and col- 
leges, and highly prized not only 
business 


in scholastic but also in 


circles. A grandson, besides being 
a successful teacher, was the author 
of two spelling-books and a reader, 
all of which were well received by 
an impartial public, and were useful 
in their day. 

Their spiritual welfare thus being 
provided for, the parish fathers set 
about finding a schoolmaster, and in 
1734 the records show that one Her- 
culus Mooney was wielding the birch 


at the rate of £3, 15/ per month. 
Mr. John Sullivan was the school- 
master in 1737, and received £60 a 
year for his services, together with 
30/ for sweeping and taking care of 
the meeting-house. This John Sul- 
livan was the father of Maj. Gen. 
John Sullivan, of Durham, and the 
grandfather of Atty. Gen. John Sul- 
livan, and was. quite an important 
personage if he did sweep the meet- 
ing-house. A native of Limerick, 
Ireland, he landed at York, Me., in 
1723, and some years later taught 
school in Berwick, where he resided 


for more than sixty years, dying in 
May, 1796, at the ripe old age of 104 
years. 


Indian wars 
Somersworth suffered comparatively 
little, but the names of George and 
Martin Ricker, Gershom Downs, and 
Jabez Garland 


During the earlier 


handed 
down as those who fell victims to the 
prowling savages. 


have been 


Ebenezer Downs, 
a Quaker who refused to arm himself 
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or seek protection from the Indians, 
was captured and taken to Canada. 
He was afterwards ransomed by Mr. 
John Hanson, of Dover. 

That the parish prospered is evi- 
denced by the facts that in 1754 
it was made a town and that in 
1772 it possessed a meeting-house, a 
school-house, a graveyard, a training 
field, and a pound, all located near 
what was then the centre of the town 
but is now Rollinsford Junction. 
Here, too, was the Rollins home- 
stead, then owned by Ichabod Rol- 
lins, who was the first delegate, in 
1775, to represent the town in the 
Provincial congress, then held at 
Exeter, and bore a prominent part 
in the troublous times which fol- 
lowed. This Ichabod was the great- 
grandson of James Rollins, or Raw- 
lins, who came to America in 1632, 
and some ten years later settled in 
Dover, and the grandson of the Icha- 
bod Rollins who was killed by the 
Indians in 1707. He was the Squire 
Rollins at whose house the town 
voted to store provisions to be used 
in any emergency ‘‘in this critical 
conjunction of our Publick affairs, 
and it was in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services that that part of 
Somersworth which afterwards was 
incorporated as the town of Rollins- 
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ford received its name. From him 
descended Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, 
who was judge of probate for the 
county of Strafford in the ’50s and 
‘60s; Hon. Edward Ashton Rol- 
lins, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in 61 and °62; another 
Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, district 
attorney and surrogate for the city 
and county of New York, and Hon. 
Edward H. Rollins, congressman 
and United States senator, and for 
twenty-five years a power in the 
politics of the state. 

In the long and arduous struggle 
for independence Somersworth fur- 
nished her full proportion of men 
and means, and though the record 
of their names has been destroyed it 
is certain that there were more than 
fifty who served through the Revolu- 
tion, not including the ‘‘ six-weeks 
men.’’ 

From this time down to 1820 there 
was little of public interest to record, 
—the story is one of uneventful ordi- 
nary growth; but that year marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in 
the business enterprises of the town. 
There were no dams across the river 
until then, the saw- and grist-mills 
being run by water taken from the 
river through sluiceways to lower 
levels; but the turbulent waters were 





Great Falls Bleachery. 
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soon to come under the control of a 
master-hand and furnish power for 
whirling spindles and flying shuttles. 


Jesse R. Horne. 


Isaac Wendell, who had _ been 
instrumental in the organization of 
a company for the manufacture of 
cotton cloth at the Cochecho falls at 
an earlier period, now turned his 
attention to the Great falls, and 
quickly recognizing their value for 
manufacturing purposes, he at once 
entered into negotiations with Ger- 
shom Horn, who had been settled 
by his father, Andrew Horn, on the 
farm that lay along beside the falls, 


and now owned the mill privileges. 
This is the same Andrew Horn, who 
had the blacksmith-shop on the pres- 
ent site of the Great Falls National 
Bank building, and from whom the 
families of that name in the vicinity 
are proud to trace their descent. He 
without doubt married a daughter 
of Joseph Wentworth, by whom he 
had three sons, Andrew, Jr., Ger- 
shom, and Jacob, whom he settled 
on three large farms near the river. 
Andrew, Jr., seems to have been a 
blacksmith as well as farmer, and 
Gershom was certainly a miller, but 
Jacob who lived on the hill was a 
Simon-pure farmer. 

Mr. Wendell purchased of Ger- 
shom Horn, for five thousand dollars, 
all the water-power, the old grist- 
mill, farm-house, and as much land 
as he thought would be needed for 
his purpose; at once commencing 
operations by erecting a blacksmith- 
shop, where were made tools for the 
further prosecution of the enterprise. 

The first factory, known as No. 1, 
was of wood, 150x100 feet, and five 
stories high, and after this had been 
put in operation No. 2 was built, of 
brick and six stories high. This 
much accomplished, Mr. Wendell 
set about organizing a company to 
develop the plant; and, on June 11, 
1823, the Great Falls Manufacturing 


Gershom Horn’s Mill. 
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Company was incorporated 
with a chartered capital of 
$500,000, which was in- 
creased to $1,500,000 in 
1827, and Mr. Wendell was 
made resident agent of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Wendell was a Quak- 
er, and wore the _broad- 
brimmed hat and _ skirted 
coat of that society, a dress 
which, with his sloping 
shoulders, gave him the ap- 
pearance of a much older 
man than he really was, and led to 
his familiar designation as ‘‘ the old 
man’’ among the help; but although 
a Quaker, he was a thoroughgoing 
business man, and it was a favorite 
practice of his to visit the watchmen 
in the mills at all hours of the night, 
and they soon learned that no delin- 
quency of theirs could long escape 
He would not 
allow intoxicating liquor on the 


his watchful eyes. 


premises, and many were the devices 
adopted by the men for its conceal- 
ment, a favorite hiding-place being 
the niches left by the workmen when 
they laid the walls of the canal which 





Market Street, looking North from Market Square. 
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The Original No. | Factory. 


conducted the water from the upper 
to the lower level. 

Maine was not the prohibition state 
then that it is now, and Friend Wen- 
dell had jurisdiction only on his own 
premises, so the men could get plenty 
of liquor on the Maine side of the 
river, though they were obliged to be 
very cautious how they displayed it 
on the Great Falls side. It was cus- 
tomary to send their boots to the 
shoemaker across the river when in 
need of repairs, and by and by ‘‘ the 
old man’’ began to notice how fre- 
quently the messenger boy was need- 
ed for this purpose. 

‘*tumbled.’’ 


Finally he 
One day as 
the boy was returning from 
his errand with a pair of 
boots dangling from his 
shoulder, he spied Friend 
Wendell lying in wait for 
him at the other end of the 
bridge. The boy waited 
for no further developments, 
but, hastily flinging the 
boots into the river, took 
to his heels. There was an 
unexpected depression in 
trade circles for a while. 
The corporation flour- 
ished under Mr. Wendell’s 
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controlled the fire department, built a 
brick hotel and bridges and stores, 
and in many ways evidenced their 
public-spiritedness. 


Cyrus Freeman. 


administration, more mills were built, 
and the village began to feel itself a 
place of importance, for the corpora- 


tion not only built mills, but graded Charles P. Andrews. 


Among the more notable of the 
corporation agents were the Bur- 
leighs—father and son—whose com- 


Richard W. Shapleigh. 


the streets and set out the beautiful 
shade-trees which gave Elm street its 


significant name; they owned and John C. Lothrop. 
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bined terms of service covered thirty- 
six years. Both were lawyers by 
profession ; the father, John A. Bur- 
leigh, resigned a successful practice 
in the neigh- 

boring town 
of South Ber- 
wick, Me., to 
the 
agency in 
1838; and the 
son, George 
William Bur- 
leigh, an hon- 


assume 


or graduate 
from old Dart- 
mouth in 
I85I, 
gave 


who 
up his 
chosen work to relieve his father’s 
failing health, in 1861, to resume it 


after thirteen years of faithful service, 


Edward Hargraves. 
was regarded as one of the most able 
and brilliant lawyers of the state. 

It was during the Burleigh admin- 
istration that the bleachery was built ; 


Residence of John W. Bates. 
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the gas works,—the first in the state ; 
the reservoir on Prospect hill,—con- 
structed while the mills were closed 
during the war, at a cost of $100,000; 
the flouring- 
mill on the 
Berwick side 
of the river; 
the dam at 
the lower lev- 
el, and the 
““new dam,”’ 
now utilized 
by the Great 
Falls Woolen 
Company and 
the electric 
light plant. 
These and 
many other substantial improvements 
were planned and carried through by 
the indefatigable zeal of men who 
were not content with ordinary ser- 


vice, but gave of their best freely, 
whole-heartedly. 


Those were palmy days. The oper- 


Ebenezer A. Tibbets. 





20 A 
atives were mostly young 
men and women from the 


country villages, who were 
glad of a chance to earn a 
little The 
agent was the “great man’”’ 
of the place, yet took a 
kindly interest in all 
people, while his wife was 
the friend 
all who were 


extra money. 


his 
and helper of 
distressed or 
troubled. Their house—by 
far the largest and finest in 
the town—and its beautiful 
grounds were pointed out to 
Visitors with pride, and on 
Sunday morning, when the 
agent and his family on their way 
to church walked up the long, elm 
shaded street, with its row of corpora- 
tion boarding-houses on either side, 
they were the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

But the customs have necessarily 
changed with the population, and if 


The Chandler Building. 
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the corporation of to-day is lacking in 
‘soul’’ it is more the fault of the 
times the Under the 
management of the present efficient 
agent, Charles H. Plummer, the com- 
pany 


than men. 


now has in operation in its 
three large mills about 120,000 spin 
dles and 3,000 looms, and are putting 
on the market a line of sheetings, 
shirtings, and fancy goods that com- 
mand a ready sale at good prices. 

Another important the 
development of the the 
Company. 
which commenced business in 
with John A. 
Micajah C. Burleigh, agent, and Oli- 
ver H. Lord, treasurer. 


factor in 
town was 
Somersworth Machine 
1851, 


Burleigh, president, 


Works were 
established at Somersworth and Sal- 
mon Falls, and the company did a 
large and flourishing business, one of 
the most noted, if not the most im- 
portant, of their early productions 
being the famous “ White Mountain ”’ 
wood stove, which in its prime was 
the leading stove all through Maine 
and New Hampshire. They were 


veritable A%tnas so far as the con- 


sumption of fuel was concerned,—a 
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small matter when one has a wood- 
lot beside the door—but they could 
and did produce a delectable 
the Johnny-cakes and 
pumpkin pies that the thrifty house- 


Wives trustingly consigned to their 


most 


brown on 


cavernous depths. 





Ca He H. We 
The stove business in all its 
branches is now carried on at the 


Salmon Falls plant, that at Somers- 


worth being devoted to the manufac 
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ture of pulleys, hangers, shafting, 
and brass castings,—a class of work 
in which the company early estab- 


lished 


an enviable reputation. 


In 





1885-86 another plant—one of the 
in New England—was estab- 
lished at Dover, and the head office 
of the company removed there. 


finest 


The manufacture of various kinds 
of woolen goods has been carried on 
by the Great Falls Woolen Company 
at the New Dam, a thriv- 
ing little settlement on the 
third since 
Mr. Wendell tried to pur 
chase the land at the time 
he acquired the Horn farm, 
which it adjoined, but the 
old man who it 
refused to sell, the 
ground that he had lived 
there all his life, if 
he lived he meant to die 


level, 1863. 


owned 


on 
and 
there—a paradox which he 


overcame in his own way 
and time. 
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Prospect Street 


To speak of the Great Falls Woolen 
Company brings to mind the Buffums 
—Hon. David H., president of the 
New Hampshire senate in 1878, and 
his eldest son, Edgar S., now a resi- 
dent of Lynn, Mass.,—who were for 
so long identified with its interests. 
The plant was sold to Thomas L. 
Robinson in 1887, and he reorgan 
ized the company and ran the mill 
in connection with others under his 
control. His son, Charles A. Robin- 
the 
treasurer of 


son, 1s present and 
the the 


mill is devoted to the production of 


president 
company, and 
the finer lines of woolens. 

On the opposite 
the river 
from the mill at the 
New the 
power station of 
the 
Light 
Company, a 


side of 
Dam is 


Consolidated 
and Power 
busi- 
ness enterprise 
which represents 
an expenditure of 


$800,000 in its de- 


velopment, and 
which has the 
largest and best 


The Danie 
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equipped station in 
New 


gether 


England, to- 
with auxil- 
iary plants at Dover 
the 
capacity 


and Rochester, 
combined 
of the stations being 
500 are lights, 3,000 
incandescent lights, 
and 400 horse-power 
for manufacturing 
Light 


and power are fur 


purpe ses. 


nished Somersworth, 


looking West from Market Street 


Dover, Rochester, 


East Rochester, Gonic, and Salmon 


Falls, in New Hampshire, and the 


three Berwicks in Maine, — these 
towns representing the centres of 
population within a seven-mile radi 
us. In addition the company has 
operated a well built electric road 
between Somersworth and Dover, 
affording to the residents of both 


cities a cheap and easy means ol 


transportation, and in the summer 
season a delightful outing in the way 
of a trip to Burgett park, a tract of 
land on the shore of Hussey’s pond 
in the south-western corner of Som 


ersworth, where the natural beauty 





G. Rollins Homestead. 
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Residences of William E. Bede!l! ar 


of the place—fields and groves bor- 
dering as pretty a sheet of water as 
been 
but 
well directed expenditure of money, 


one could wish to see —has 


greatly improved by a_ lavish 
resulting in a most attractive resort 
for picnic and excursion parties, and 
offering to the weary toilers of the 
cities a 
Nature's 


breathing-place ‘‘ close to 
heart.”’ 

the the 
business has been an important ele- 
the 
There are two manufactories, 
at a 
fifty thousand dol- 
the 
Building 


For past ten years shoe 


ment in city's development. 
built 
cost of over 
lars by Som- 
ersworth 
Company and the 
Im 


A Sso 


giving 


Somersworth 
provement 
ciation 
employment to sev 
eral hundred peo- 
ple. 

The three bank- 
ing institutions of 
the city are long- 


established, — con- 
servative, and 
prosperous. They 


to 
w 


have always been 
managed by men 
whose judgment 
was ripe and who 
were interested in 
the moral, social, 
and commercial 


prosperity of the 


town. The Great 
Falls National 
bank was char- 


tered as a state 
bank in 1845, and 


a banking-house 


i Edwin R. Bartlett. 


erected on 
the site of the old blacksmith shop 
built by Andrew Horn nearly a cen- 
tury before. 


was 


The building was occu- 
pied jointly by the Great Falls Na- 
tional bank the Somersworth 
Savings bank, the latter having tak- 
en out a charter in 


and 
1846. The pres- 
ent elegant building was remodelled 
from the original structure in 1874. 

In 1876 the Somersworth Savings 
bank built the block 
which stands at the southerly end of 
Lincoln 


fine business 


which affords 
accommodations for its own business 


square, and 


PP iytfl4 2k 
cat oY 





dence of W am 


E. Pierce 
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and _ that of the Somersworth National 
bank—chartered as a state bank in 
1855—besides several stores, offices, 
and secret society halls. 

The policy of these banks has al 
ways to 


no 


been favor home enter 


prises, and project, which so 
far appeals to a good business judg 
ment that it can command sufficient 
sureties collateral, is allowed to 
languish for lack of capital. 


In its early 


or 


Somersworth 
was the natural outlet for the prod 
uce of a large territory. 


history 


Located on 
the main highway from Portsmouth 
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to the White the 
chants had a winter trade extending 
back through Carroll county and the 
Crawford to northern New 
Hampshire and Vermont. When the 
rails of the Portsmouth, Great Falls 
& Conway railroad had been laid to 
Union Village in Wakefield a part of 


mountains, mer 


notch 





the country trade was handled by 
B E 
expressmen, who made daily, tri 


weekly, or semi-weekly trips to Som 
ersworth in the interests of their pa 
but when the Portland & Wor 
cester lines bisected the Conway road 


trons ; 





Residence of Thomas F. 


Marston. 

















2, 


at Rochester, and the latter line had 
been extended to North Conway, 
the busy village on Norway Plains 


which has since become a _ city 





caught a large share of the country 
patronage. 

Yet Somersworth has no reason to 
complain of a lack of railroad facili 
ties. To-day she has a perfect net 
work of connections with the great 
centres of trade in New England. 


Worcester, Nashua & Portsmouth 
division of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road, to Nashua, Ayer Junction, and 
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There are through trains w/a the 





Worcester; cva the Eastern and West- 
ern divisions to Boston; 77a the Rol- 
linsford branch with trains over the 
Grand Trunk, Maine Central, and 
New Brunswick roads; while the 
Northern division opens up the 
unsurpassed scenic attractions of the 
White mountains and the far-away 
cities of Montreal and Quebec. 

Such is the favored situation of 
Somersworth under the present ar- 
rangements of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, and that, too, with a reason- 
able system of fares and freights. 
The passenger station is one of the 





Thomas P. Duffil. 
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Jonn A. Hayes, M. OD. 


finest buildings in the city. Erected 
in 1886-'87 at a cost of $40,000, it 
has all the modern conveniences so 
essential to the comfort of the travel- 
ling public; while the citizens, recall- 
ing the cavernous depths and pitchy 
darkness which led to the dubbing 
of its predecessor as the ‘* under- 
ground terminus,’’ regard the pres- 
ent elegant and convenient structure 
with feelings of mingled thankfulness 
and pride. 


Chandler block, on the corner of 


Orange and Washington streets, per- 
petuates the name of a man who held 
many places of honor and trust in 
the town and was identified with all 
its leading interests, Captain Isaac 


Chandler. Coming to Great Falls in 





Frank P. Reeve. 


1830, his first 


wages of twenty-two cents per day, 


vear’s work was at 


yet by persistent and rigid economy 
his savings amounted, at the end of 


the year, to forty-nine dollars and 


seventy-six cents. The young man 





A View on Salmon 


Falls River 
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deserving of aid but 
found in him a friend. 
When his new block was 
completed, in 1888, Mr. 
Chandler gave to the 
‘*Manufacturers’ and Vil- 
lage Library,’’ of which 
he was one of the orig- 
inal incorporators, a lease 
of the second story, to be 


used as library rooms, 





for ninety-nine years. 
Risidinse Ot dhiea 6. Yolen, The rooms of the pres- 

ent city government are 

who could accomplish such a result also in this centrally located block. 
as this was sure to succeed, and the That Somersworth was ably repre- 
good judgment displayed in the sented in the Civil War, the beauti- 





James T. F er Homestead. 


investment of his first savings laid ful Memorial building at the corner 
the foundation of his subsequently of High and Highland streets bears 
large fortune. Mr. Chan 
dler served as school com 
mittee for a period of thirty 
vears, and the short, spare 
figure, always habited in a 
dark green coat, became a 
familiar and welcome sight 
in the public schools, for no 
man ever interpreted the 
duties of the office more 
liberally than did he, and 





there was no boy or girl 


Trout caught in Somersworth by E. W. Folsom 
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witness. This was erected in 1890 
by Littlefield 


its head-quarters. 


and 
This 


which 


post, serves as 
post is an 
the 


are justly proud, and it is ably sup 


organization of citizens 
plemented in its work by a devoted 
Woman's Relief corps and a large 
camp of the Sons of Veterans. 

Speaking of the Memorial building 
brings to mind that hallowed spot, 
the last resting-place of the beloved 
dead—Forest Glade cemetery. Here 
many of the 


. rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 





Entrance to Forest Glade Cemetery. 


and the chance visitor, as he waiks 
through the carefully kept grounds, 
can read from stately monument and 
humble tombstone much of the his 
tory of the town—the story of ear 


nest, persistent endeavor. 


The old town hall is. still stand 
ing—a relic of the dim and dusty 
past. Why it has so long been 


allowed to cumber the ground, is a 
riddle that the historian must leave 
unread, in the hope that the new 
regime will ‘‘change a’ that” in 
due season. 

Somersworth had its news 
the 
the 


light of journalistic enter 


paper as far back as 


early ‘30s, and while 
prise has burned but dimly 
the 


which 


at times, Somersworth 
Iree Press, had its 
inception as the Great Falls 
1867, 


Journal in and is now 


edited and published by 
Mayor Wells, holds a recog- 
nized place among the lead- 
ing papers of the state. 


In its religious and educa- 
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The New Sh 


has 
The 


early history of the Orthodox church 


the 
always stood in the forefront. 


tional advantages town 


has already been given, and coming 


down to more modern times, the 
records show the organization of 
four societies, and the erection of 


houses of worship by them, prior to 


1833. These were the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Methodist, and Free 
Baptist. 


occupy 


The first three named still 
the 
course greatly modernized and im- 


original churches,—of 
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e Factory 


Free 
1542 


proved—the Baptist 
the 


brick edifice it now occupies. 


society 
substantial 
The 


foreign population is represented by 


building in 


two fine churches—the Irish Catholic, 
which dates back to and the 
French Catholic, completed in 1888 


at a cost of $50,000. 


1557, 


Rollinsford was set 
This 


change was brought about by the 


The town of 
off from Somersworth in 1849. 


strong feeling which existed between 
the influential farmers around Som 
ersworth meeting-house 
(Rollinsford Junction) 
and the enterprising vil 
Great Falls. 


In 1823 only three es 


lagers of 


tates in the whole town 
were inventoried at more 
than $2,000,—Joseph 
Chief 
Justice Charles Doe, paid 
An 
drew Rollins on $2,500, 
and William W. Rollins 
on $2,295. Each of 


these estates was in what 


Doe, father of 


taxes on $3,583; 
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is now Rollinsford, and it is little 
wonder that as the years went by the 
people there watched with jealous 
eye the rapid growth in prosperity 
and influence of the manufacturing 
village north of that 


as their own influence in mu- 


them, and 


finally, 
nicipal affairs became less, they per- 
sistently sought and finally obtained 
a division of the town. 

Somersworth entered upon its ex- 
istence as a city In 1893, with Frank- 
lin N. Chase as her mayor. 

Two houses and a grist-mill were 
but 


them 


a small beginning, but out of 


has come, by degrees, a city 


of varied business and social inter- 
ests, many beautiful homes, schools 


of a high grade, and_ vigorous 


churches ; these 
to the energy and high character of 
first to last. 
of the stalwarts have passed 


and she owes all 
her leading men from 
Many 
away, but Somersworth of to-day has 
as fine a corps of business men as can 
be found in any city of the state. 

Did the limited allotted to 


this sketch permit, I would be glad, 


space 


in closing, to enumerate some of the 





Below the Old Powder H 


successes achieved by each one of 
the men whose faces may be seen on 
these pages, to pay a deserved tribute 
to the wide general knowledge and 
culture of Hon. William D. Knapp, 
to the generous interest which Joseph 
A. Stickney has always manifested 
in the ‘*‘ boys’’ who have gone out 


from the place of their nativity and 








Front of C al Build 
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to his activity and patience in mak- 
ing collections of old and rare books, 
to the steadfastness of Ebenezer A. 


Pierce, to the energy and enterprise 
of Almon D. Tolles—something more 
than ordinarily pleasant might be said 
Tibbets, who has a record of carrying truly of all whose portraits appear 
on a successful business in one store here, and of many others in the good 
for fifty-two years, to the courtesy 
and business tact of Alfred Carter, to 
the brilliant reputation which Hon. graphs words are unnecessary—the 
James A. Edgerly has gained as a_ faces 


old town and thriving young city. 
But in the presence of the photo 


speak for their owners and 
counsellor-at-law and advocate, to the many whom they represent. So 
the genial temperament and mag 


far as the city’s future lies in their 
netic presence of Col. David R. 


hands it is secure. 
} 


[The publishers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr 


Burton Etter, of Somersworth, for negatives and photographs from his studio; also to Mr. William 


F. Lord, the well known historian of Berwick, Maine, through whose courtesy pictures of the orig 
nal No. 1 factory and Gershom Horn’s mill were procure¢ 


THE REIGN OF THE ICE-KING. 
By WW. S. Harris. 


Che dreadful Ice-king comes thundering forth 
From his home in the distant, glittering North: 
Destruction and death 
Are in his breath, 


And his ponderous tread shakes the frightened earth. 


Resistless he comes, spreading ruin and rack ; 


his whole track. 


He heaps desolation along 
O’er mountain and hill 
He sweeps at his will, 


And the trail of his garments he leaves at his back 


His glittering morsels abroad are hurled, 
And cast as a shroud o’er all the world: 
The forests are bare, 
And through the air 


Their tattered robes are madly whirled. 


But there comes an end to the monster's days, 
The gentle Sun-queen sends forth her warm rays ; 
He is forced to retreat, 
And shrinks in defeat, 


While rivers of sorrow gush forth from his eyes. 


The earth laughs in glee from the hills to the shore : 
A carpet of green spreads the wide landscape o'er: 
Each mountain and plain 
Is a garden again, 


And the reign of the Ice-king ‘s remembered no more. 
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THE SUNSET BRIDGE. 
By kdward A. Fenks. 

A breezy upland—-where the winds of all the sweet Septembers 
Had st Lye d their velvet-sandalled feet for rest, 

To watch the sunset-fires grow brighter from the latent embers 
Their wings had fanned and fashioned in the west 

To molten towers and turrets :—surely every one remembers 
The sunset city that he loved the best, 
And hopes sometime to be its humble guest. 

A lone old man—a sad and trembling pilgrim, bent and hoary— 
A worn-out relic of the vanished years— 

The last of a long line of sturdy yeomen, whose quaint story 
Would weight the listening eyes with listening tears— 

Toiled slowly up the beaten pathway, till the sunset glory 
broke full upon his vision :—and his fears 


Gave place to music strange to mortal ears. 


~ 





He looked beyond the valley and the river—heard the singing: 
Loved voices silenced long ago were there. 
He saw the silver bells of heaven swinging—heard them ringing: 
heir music melted on the vibrant air. 
He saw the blessed angels beck’ning to him—saw them bringing 


The golden wire, and weaving it with care :— 


\t last the bridge was finished—staunch and fair. 


{nd while the soft sweet wind was o'er the sleepy upland blowing, 
Che dear Lord sent angelic hands to guide 

The timid, footsore pilgrim to the home where he was going, 
Dry shod, across the cold, dark, silent tide. 

To-day I see the ghostly waters, bridgeless, ever flowing 
Between us and the near-far other side— 


Unlike the evening when the old man died. 

















CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


By H. C. Pearson. 


my HROUGH the moist air 
‘ snow-flakes reluctantly fell 
to the black 
panse of the avenue. To 


broad, ex- 

keep out their damp intru- 
sion cab drivers pulled closer their 
coat collars, and their wearied beasts 
in their blankets. Wash- 
ington, with its balmy winter, beau 
tiful 
is rarely 


shivered 


spring, and boiling summer, 
heaven, 
the 


chill baptism does come the whole 


whitened from 


much as it needs it. So when 
city curls up its toes and blows on 
its fingers and sneezes and shivers 
and coughs. 

Harry Arnold, fresh from Canadian 
did 


zero air, 


none of these things, 
but he did button his 
tightly 
about him and swear 


long ulster 
a little under his 
breath when a snow- 


flake 


melted on his 


nose. Not long since, 
on web-like snow- 
shoes, he had _ been 


ten-foot 
drifts almost in sight 
of the Pacific. 


skimming 


Lusty 
days those were, and 
‘great stories’’ he 
wrote of his life with 
the 
agents in pursuit of 


government 


Coolie smugglers. 
The Gotham Gazette, in fact, had 
never printed better, and all hands 
knew it from old Palmer down. But 
there came a crisis at Washington ; 


the progress of legislation was 
blocked; a party bolt was threat- 
ened; and as quick as the wires 


could carry the message Arnold was 
ordered to recross the continent. 

For the first few days after his 
arrival he had fairly revelled in the 
pleasure of the change. The leaders 
on both sides, knowing him and the 
had talked with 
him freely and fully, and in conse- 


honor of his word, 


quence his Washington specials had 
been quoted all over the country. 
Then the soft blue of the skies, the 
balmy and the gaily 
exhilarated 


air, crowded 
had him like 
wine by their vivid contrast. He 
liked to see 
nursemaids in the still, green parks; 


streets 
the children and their 


to sit through a stately dinner, with 
a beautiful and witty woman by his 


side; to renew college days, amid 





clouds of smoke, at the University 
club; and, above all, to look down 
from the press galleries upon the 
house or 
the studied solemnity of the senate. 

It was too good to last, he felt, 


heedless confusion of the 
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and, sure enough, with Christmas 
eve came a decided change. To 


begin with, an insidious, foggy cold 
crept up from the Potomac, which 
crystallized, asthe night waned, into 
disagreeable Politically 
Two men 
held an important committee secret 
locked in 


rain-snow. 
the weather was as bad. 


neither of 
, and both 
of whom had apparently disappeared 


their breasts, 


whom he knew personally 


from the land of the living. 

Finally he had found one in his 
home over back of Capitol hill, and 
dragged his 
bed to gruffly withstand the extor 


him unwillingly from 
tion of a modern interview conducted 
art 


revealed 


by a past-master of the Long 
the 
other missing one in an upper cham- 


ber at 


and wearisome search 


Chamberlin’s, investigating 
the mysteries 
of bob-tailed 
flushes and 
pat hands. 
Three min 
stolen 
the 


two 


utes 

Irom 
game ; 
and two la- 
boriously 
patched to- 
and the Gazette 





gether to make four; 


next morning published a_ special, 
which, if not entirely correct, was 
at least more nearly so than those 
of its contemporaries. 

3ut Harry, as he was free to 
admit, was tired and cross; and 


even a Turkish bath, a dozen hours 
of sleep, and a faultless lunch had 
failed to restore his serenity. 

So he stood in front of Willard’s— 
he could not endure the bricky new- 
ness of the great up-town hotels— 
and wondered what to do with him- 
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35 
self. With a pair of substantial 
cocktails warming the cockles of his 
heart, he did not feel any great 
yearning towards the hotel bar and 
billiard-room. Up in the Gazette's 
‘‘ Washington bureau ’’ Coolidge, he 
well knew, was skilfully adding fresh 
trimmings to a Christmas story that 
had done duty for at least a dozen 
years past. The men whom he liked 
at the club were probably all guests 


at one or another 


family fireside. 
The matinées were almost over. 


struck 


A happy 


thought him. 





Miss Thorne—that bright girl he 
had met at the postmaster general’s, 
and again at Senator Wyck’s—had 
asked him to call this very day. He 
remembered because he was grateful 
for her thoughtfulness, and pleased, 
down in his heart, at her flattering 
notice of An hour with her, 
he decided, would smooth the ruffles 


him. 


out of his temper and give him an 
excellent appetite for even a solitary 
dinner. 

Five minutes’ walk had brought 
back the color to his cheeks and the 
sparkle to his eyes when the solemn 
darkey closed behind him the door of 
the stately K street residence. All 
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white, Della Thorne met him, 


with the rich red of her hair, warm 


in 


in its glints and glows, shining like 
an aureole about her head. 

A few words of greeting and she 
said,—'' I hoped would come 
this afternoon, Mr. Arnold, for I am 
all alone. 
father off to see Mansfield in * Prince 
Karl.’ 


courier like him she would start for 


you 
Aunt Helen has dragged 
I believe if she could get a 


Europe to-morrow.”’ 
‘‘ And are you not, too, an admirer 


of the erratic Richard ?’’ asked Ar- 
nold. 

‘*Oh, yes, I suppose I weep at 
Brummel and shudder at Chevrial 
like all women, but I don't like 


to spend Christmas day that way. 
With so much mock emotion in the 
world it seems to me on days like 
these we ought to honestly search 
for truth for once, and try to find out, 
if all the world is a stage, how well 





we are playing our individual parts. 
I suppose you will think me most 
conceitedly Mr. Arnold, 
but I have spent the whole of two 
hours in thinking of myself and my 


priggish, 


Christmases in the past.’’ 

“ Undoubtedly a most pleasant and 
profitable diversion, Miss Thorne. If 
I had as few and as happy years to 
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look back over I should like to steal 
the idea myself.’’ 

‘‘Ah! but you must,’’ said the girl 
eagerly. ‘' For I had quite decided 
that if you should possibly remember 
me this afternoon I would not let you 
go until you had told me something 
interesting about yourself—the most 
gift ever 


precious Christmas you 


received, for instance."’ 

Arnold caught the dash and verve 
of her merry inspiration if he did not 
notice the tone of seriousness behind 
it all. 

‘* Agreed,’’ said he, ‘‘on condition 
that you follow suit.”’ 

The brown eyes were veiled for an 
instant, and the fair cheeks tinged 
with rose like the flash of a red-bird’s 


wing. 

‘Very well,’’ she answered quietly 
as she leaned back in her chair. 
Then, with her former gaiety, ‘* Now 


go on, please, and imagine you are 
writing a first page leader for the 
Gazetle.”’ 

“My Christmas gifts have not been 
numerous,’’ Arnold began musingly, 
of them I 
should now call precious. All, in fact, 
I think are at this moment in a little 
locked drawer over in New York. 


‘‘and only a very few 


‘There is a Testament there that 
my mother gave me years and years 
I used to read a chapter in it 
every night. I did 
Next to it, likely enough, is an old 


ago. 
wish I now. 
and battered brier-wood pipe. Der- 
mott gave me that my freshman year 
He was room-mate 
Just after graduation 


in college. my 
all the course. 
he tried to save a girl from drowning 
at Long Branch. She caught him 
round the throat, and they died to- 
gether. 


‘The steel tip of an alpenstock is 





























there, too. I hung over a thousand- 
foot crevasse once with only that and 
some stout rope between and 
The 
guide sent it to me with a pair of 
buck antlers. A 


Christmas 


me 


eternity. next Christmas my 


chamois note of 


greeting from General 


Sherman, a searf-pin 





from the Empress 
Eugénie, a chorus- 
, girl's slipper—those 


are all I think.’’ 
listened intently, 


The girl had 


with 


but 


drooping lines of disappoint 


ment about the corners of her mouth. 
‘*And which is the most precious,”’ 
she asked coldly, *‘ the slipper ?’’ 
Arnold pulled at the ends of his 
long and 
mused a minute before he replied, 
told that 
told one of it. 


I suppose I ought to keep my 


moustache _ reflectivels 
‘I haven't 
vet. I 
But 


promise. 


you ol one 


never any 
It was just ten years ago 
to-day that I received my most pre 
the 


young girl, as pure and sweet as a 


cious Christmas gift kiss of a 
mountain spring.’’ 
‘* And as cold ?"’ asked the girl. 
She leaned forward to stir the em- 
The heat 
for her face 


bers as she spoke. must 


have been intense, was 
crimson when she rose. 

‘Let's not discuss that, please,” 
said Arnold with unwonted gravity. 
‘I've always held that kiss rather 
thoughts. I 
It 's your 


sacred in my want to 


now. turn to fulfil the 
agreement, isn't it?”’ 

She was slow to begin, and when 
she did the screen by the fire stood 


between her and Arnold. 


‘Strangely enough,’’ she said 
finally, ‘‘it was just ten years ago 
that I, too, received my most pre 


cious gift. 
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‘“We were very poor then—the 
coal had not been found on father’s 
land—and lived ina long, low farm- 
house on the side of a Tennessee 
mountain. 
‘* The 


ambition 


war had robbed father of 


as well as of wealth, and 
when mother died I believe he bur- 
ied all hope with her. So I grew up 
like a weed, bare-headed, bare-footed, 
and ignorant. 

‘‘Down at the store in the valley 
the boys chaffed me pretty rudely 
sometimes, but I never minded it un- 
til the day before this Christmas, ten 
years ago. I had coaxed a few pen- 
nies from father to make some sort of 
a Christmas for little Ted, my brother. 

‘‘When I started to 


the store a loutish, bullying fellow, 


return from 


who had been ruder than the rest, 


followed me. Presently he caught 
up, put his arms around my waist, 
I fought like a 


young tigress and screamed ‘ Help!’ 


and tried to kiss me. 


‘* The word was scarcely out of my 
mouth when a horseman came by. 
He was only a boy, little older than 
I, but, oh! so 
and 


handsome and brave 
He struck the ruffan 
just once behind the ear, and felled 
him like a log. 


strong. 


I thought he was 
dead, but the stranger said no, that 
he would come around after a little, 
and took me up behind him to carry 
me home. 








we 


‘‘He stayed at the house that 
night, and quite aroused father with 
his cheeriness. As for me, I kept 
my eyes on him all the evening. He 
was the knight I had dreamed of 
after spelling out the ‘Idylls of the 
King.’ He had saved me from 
danger. He was my Launcelot. I 
would be his Elaine. 

‘Next morning, when he bade me 
‘Merry Christmas’ and ‘Good bye’ 
in the same breath, he took the pin 
from his scarf—‘as a remembrance,’ 
he said—and gave it to me. I have 
worn it somewhere,’’ with an invol- 
untary glance toward her heart, 
‘fever since.’’ 

The girl paused as if her story 
was finished, but there was no sound 
from the other side of the screen. 

‘‘T had nothing to give him,’’ she 
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finally went on, faltering a little, 
‘but I could not bear to let him 
go away with nothing by which to 
remember me. And so, when he 
bent down to fasten the pin in my 
dress, I—I kissed him.”’ 

The fair cheeks were dyed a 
deeper and darker crimson now, 
and the long lashes closed tightly 
over the brown eves. When they 
opened again it was to gaze straight 
into the honest, loveful eves of the 
man who knelt beside her. 

‘* Della, darling,’’ said he softly, 
‘*ten vears is only a little time, after 
all. Can't you quite forget it?’’ 

With a happy little sigh she laid 
her head upon his shoulder, her arms 
about his neck. Her Christmas gift 
of ten vears before was returned to 
her with interest. 
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RPOSE. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


He who would rob the rich man’s house 


Creeps noiseless as a wary mouse ; 


But he who goes with good intent 


Steps as to music; while the one that’s sent 
On Christ-like deed, as he draws near, 


An angel’s wings you seem to hear. 
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FROM GREYTOWN TO BRITO BY WATER. 


ENGINEERING PROBLEMS ON THE 


ROUTE NOW PROPOSED FOR THE 


NICARAGUA CANAL, 


By Ensign Lloyd H. 


The costly blundering and dis- 
honesty of the French management 
of the operations on the Panama 
canal so disgusted the world that 
some years ago Americans began to 
look for a way in which they could 
solve the problem of a trans-isthmian 
steamer route from the Caribbean sea 
to the Pacific ocean. Much discus- 
sion and considerable work have been 
the outcome of it all, and it is the 
object of this article to give some idea 
of the work, and of what is expected 
to be done. No effort will be made 
to deal with the history of the Nicara- 
gua canal, its international character, 
nor with the organization of the com- 
panies nor their real or sought for 
relations with our national govern- 
ment. It is intended simply to de- 
scribe the proposed route of the canal 
and the engineering difficulties to be 
overcome. 

The Nicaragua canal is to be 169.5 
miles in length, of which 28.6 miles 
will be excavated, and the rest free 
navigation through the lakes and 
rivers. In general terms it is to con- 
sist of three parts: first, the harbor 
of Greytown and its continuation in 
the form of a canal to the high land 
of the interior; second, a great inland 
lake, containing many deep bays, 
which lake is to be constructed by 
human hands, and through which 
ocean steamships will wend their 
way; and third, the harbor of Brito 
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and its continuation in the form of a 
canal to the high land of the interior. 
The surface of the lake is to be 110 
feet above the sea level, and the 
ascent to it on one side and the 
descent from it on the other will be 
made by means of enormous locks. 

For descriptive purposes the sub- 
ject may be more fully divided as 
follows: 

1. The construction of the harbor 
at Greytown. 

2. The canal from Greytown to the 
San Francisco basin. 

3. The flooding of the San Fran- 
cisco basin and the handling of its 
waste water. 

4. The canalization of the San Juan 
river from the San Francisco basin to 
Lake Nicaragua, including the build- 
ing of the Ochoa dam. 

5. The passage across Lake Nicara- 
gua. 

6. The canal from Lake Nicaragua 
to Brito. 

7. The construction of a harbor at 
Brito. 

The various divisions will be con- 
sidered in the order just given. 

There was formerly a good harbor 
at Greytown for vessels drawing as 
much as 20 feet of water, this harbor 
being formed by the northern mouth 
of the San Juan river. Along this 
coast, however, there is always a 
strong current setting to the north- 
ward and westward, and its force is 
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increased by the waves caused by the 
constant easterly trade winds. 

Large deposits of earth are brought 
down from the volcanic regions of 
Costa Rica by the San Juan, and the 
branch of the delta on which Grey- 
town is situated has become almost 
entirely filled up, the southern or Col- 
orado branch now being the principal 
mouth of the river. The action of 


there is nothing to be removed but 
soft sand. 

An examination of the maps will 
show the San Juan to be a river which 
has but one tributary of importance, 
the Rio San Francisco, flowing into it 
from the north, while on the south 
come two, each of them larger than 
the San Francisco. These are the 


Rio San Carlos and the Rio Serapiqui. 





the current and waves carries the earth 
and silt from the Colorado mouth to 
the northward, and the absence of a 
powerful current out of the river at 
Greytown has caused the harbor to be 
partly filled up. To stop further de- 
posits, a breakwater is to be built out 
from the southern side of the bay to 
the six-fathom line. This will deflect 
the northerly currents out to sea and 
will throw the sand into deep water. 
The harbor can then be dredged out 
to the required depth with ease, as 


The first of these three tributaries is 
comparatively clear, but the two last 
have their headwaters among the vol 
canic mountains of Costa Rica, and 
are consequently filled with dirt and 
ashes. These streams would keep any 
canal channel down the San Juan 
pretty well filled up, and therefore 
render it imperative that the portion 
of the San Juan below the confluence 
of the San Carlos shall not be used for 
the canal. From that point up to 
Lake Nicaragua, however, the San 





















NICARAGUA CANAL. 


(FROM WEST TO EAST.) 
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Juan is remarkably free from sedi 
ment, and that fact, as well as the 
surrounding nature of the country 


renders it advisable, even necessary, 
that its bed shall be included in the 
great waterway between those points 
The contour of the country and the 


fact that the drainage system of the 
San Francisco 1s comparatively small 


ind its floods less in quantity than 


{ the southern rivers, have 


+} 
LOS 0 


to locate the 


rendered it advisable 


canal to the northward of the Rio San 
Juan 

i } ‘ ? ni] ilan fy 

or about ten miles mland trom 
Grevtown the country is almost level 
rising only a foot a mile, and is com 
posed of soft earth, this stretch of land 


' : 
beige wide 


r vessels to pass each othe 
il ma 
division, the Atl 
A reference to tl 
section will 

| the 


s wav through t 


stretch of can: 


it 
iter section 
easter 


work runs fo 


Ms portion o 


oe I 


rt { af ] 
1 part Ol L I 


it \ 


of a small stream, the Deseado. This 


stream is to be turned bv 


the 


the 


into San Juanillo, at the poi 


where Descado makes its first 


extreme bend to the southward, just 


lear of the foot hills. This detlected 


course will serve as a runway 


lowe! 
the 


hes 


water from. the 
The 
but a few 


for the waste 


Deseado basin. tides in 


an sea have ink 


and fall, so that very slight extra 


excavation will be necessary on theit 


account 
At 


comes 


section 


first 


lake 


this 
to the 


the end 


the 


Oo! 


rise level, 
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which is accomplished by the three 
locks. At this the 
hills begin, and the locks are 


Deseado point 
rocky 
set 
run across the Deseado valley 
hill to hill. The lower lock is at the 
of the valley, and hence the 


in dams or embankments which 


from 


opening 
embankment there is the longest of 
the three All the locks in the canal 


are to be 650 feet in length, and 7o 
feet in breadth, and this first one is 
to have a lift of 31 feet: 1.25 miles 


above this is the middle lock, which 


is situated between two rocky spurs 
that project from the hills on each 
side and almost touch each other. 
The lift here will be 30 feet Just 
2.25 miles above this again and 
between two similar points of rock, 
is the upper lock, which will carry 


the ships up 45 feet to the lake level. 
The two lower locks and their em 
bankments will form two basins in 


which some dredging will have to be 
but which will be very conven 


‘nt for ships waiting their turn at 


« 
the locks and passing each other. 
The upper lock and its embankments 


a basin which is in reality 
lake. The 


mbined length of all Deseado em- 


torm 


part ol the level 


upper 


ankments will be about 12,000 feet, 


with an average height of about 20 
feet. The maximum height will be 
38 feet In these dams, as in all 
others projected, proper wasteweirs 
will be arranged to carry off the 
superfluous water into the bed of the 
Deseado below the lower lock. In 
none of the dams or embankments 
throughout the whole work is it 


expected that the water will ever be 
allowed to overflow, for such a course 
d to the 
undermining of the foundations. 


would lea almost certain 


At the head of the Deseado valley 
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and three miles above the upper lock 
begins the heaviest work of the enter- 
prise, the excavation of the great 
Atlantic divide cut. This cut runs 
from the Deseado 2.9 miles through 
solid rock to the San Francisco basin, 
the mean depth of excavation being 
about 140 feet with a heavy cut of 
298 feet. The highest point to be 
worked through is 300 feet above the 
Atlantic level, and it is estimated 
that 9,000,000 cubic vards of mate- 
rial will have to be removed, of which 
7,000,000 will be solid lava and con 
solidated beds of volcanic ashes about 
as hard as slate rock. The rest is 
soft earth. The canal through the 
divide is to be 8o feet wide, 30 feet 
deep, and rectangular in section. In 
its path it will cross numerous small 
ravines through which the earth can 
be removed with ease. These same 
ravines will have to be dammed after 
the cut is completed to a height suffi 
cient to maintain the water level in 
the great lake. 

The great divide cut finally emerges 
into the valley of a small brook 
called the Limpio, and this is followed 
to the valley of the Chancos, which 
carries the canal in turn to the valley 
of the San Francisco. The proposed 
manner of handling this river is to 
convert it into a lake by proper em- 
bankments. At the dry season it 
is a small stream and can easily be 
dammed to the proper height with 
the material from the divide cut, 
with which all the other embank- 
ments will be built as well. These 
and almost all the other embank- 
ments are to be what is known in 
the western United States as ‘* loose 
rock dams,’’ which will fulfil every 
purpose as long as they are not 
allowed to overflow. Passing up 


the San Francisco basin the course 
finally turns up the valley of the Rio 
Danta, which is commonly called the 
Florida basin, and, at its head, 
another cut through soft earth will 
carry the canal into the basin of the 
San Juan. 

The configuration of the country 
and the need of a plentiful water 
supply force the canal into the San 
Juan river about three miles below 
the mouth of the San Carlos, in spite 
of the sediment deposited by that river. 
The key of the whole construction is 
now reached in the building of the 
Ochoa dam, for this structure will 
render possible the navigation of the 
San Juan and the maintenance of the 
great lake in which such a large por 
tion of the canal is to lie. By this 
dam the level of the great lake will 
be maintained about five feet higher 
than the present surface of Lake Nic 
aragua, the San Francisco will be 
inundated, the two divide cuts will 
be filled, the San Carlos will be con 
verted into still water for the lower 
12 miles of its length, and the water 
for operating all the locks will be fur- 
nished. Such, then, is the impor 
tance of the Ochoa dam. The great 
basin thus described is surrounded 
by chains of hills, through which 
break gaps or saddles of varying 
depth, the valley of the San Juan 
being the deepest. It is proposed to 
stop all these gaps by embankments, 
and the valley of the San Juan by 
the Ochoa dam, all but the latter 
being capable of construction before 
the water reaches them. The prob- 
lem of the great dam is to build a 
structure that will raise a_ rapidly 
running river considerably over 75 
feet. To do this concrete abutments 
will first be built out 325 feet from 


eat it 








FROM 


the hills on which 


each side abut 
be nine feet higher than 
latter will 
be 1,250 feet long and 104 feet high 
height 


about 20 


ments will 


the dam between, which 


as a maximum, its average 


being 61 feet. The river ts 


leet deep, and never carries even 1n 
the drvest time less than 12,000 feet 
of water a minute, while 
floods this 


The dam 


during the 


may reach 50,000 feet 


isto be built by throwing 


?-. 
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o 


this 


mated at 1,600,000 cubic yards. 


necessary for purpose is esti- 


Thousands of runways for 


the 
of the surrounding hills so that the 


waste 


water will be built in saddles 


dams and embankments never 
but the outlet 


waste water is to be some distance up 


may 


overflow main 


ior 


the San Carlos river and on its south- 
bank. 


gates are to be 


eastern Here channels and 


built by means of 





blocks of the the 


great cut into the water and allowing 


large stone from 


them to seek their own resting places 


the sediment in the water, aided if 


necessary by dumping earth as the 
work approaches completion, filling 
the The 


dam constructed in this 


up interstices soundness 


ota wav 1s 


assured by its very existence, for any 


structure that can be built in sucha 


manner will surely stand after it is 


completed. The amount of material 


which the height of water in the lake 


will be regulated, the waste being 


allowed to run into the old bed of the 
San Juan some distance below the 
dam. By this arrangement whatever 
current there is in the lake will set 
up the San Carlos and not down, so 
that all sediment will be deposited 
in the still water basin of that river, 
Another 


advantage of this scheme is that the 


and not in the canal proper. 


apparatus for regulating the height 
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of the water level will be at the main 
source of supply, and so the level can 
This 


is important, as a rise or fall of two 


readily 


be more kept steady. 


cause incon- 
the 


feet at the dam would 


venient currents in outlying 


branches of the canal. 


TO BRITO. 


the level of the lake would be 


lowered to a disastrous extent. 


wise 


The eastern gradient of Lake Nica- 


ragua slopes very gradually, and a 


channel will have to be dredged 
through the lake mud for 14 miles. 
The off shore 


wind blows 


always 





The channel of the San Juan will 
require but little digging for the first 
but 
there the Castillo rapids are reached 
and from that point to Lake Nicara 
gua, 
able 


but this work presents no great difh 


36 miles above the Ochoa dam, 


a distance of 30 miles, consider 


rock will have to be excavated, 


culties and is of no special interest. 
The heaviest of this work will be at 
the Toro rapids, about seven miles 
Castillo. 
the natural dam which maintains the 


above The ledge there is 
level of Lake Nicaragua, and work 
until the 
Ochoa dam is completed, as other 


upon it cannot be begun 


here, and there are no currents, so 
that breakwaters and sand deflecting 
piers such as must be built in Grey 
town are not necessary. Some dredg 
the lake 
bevond this channel, but not much. 
The Pacific bottom of the lake is of 
rock, a short cutting only will 
be necessary, the bottom 
quickly asthe shore is approached. 
The 


shore 


ing may be necessary in 


and 
for rises 


trade wind always blows” on 


so that breakwaters will 
built 
trance to the canal. 


here, 
have to be to shelter the en 

These need not 
be very heavy, for the sea never at 


tains the power of the ocean breakers. 











FROM 

The 
Lake Nicaragua with the Tola basin, 
and leaves the lake through the 


Pacific divide cut connects 


val 


lev of a small stream called the Rio 
Lajas, which is to be diverted from 
its present course and turned into 
the lake farther to the southward. 
This valley is followed for a short 
distance, and then the canal turns to 
the northward away from it, through 


the cut, and into the valley of another 


small stream, the Rio Grande, which 
is followed to the Tola basin For 
the first mile and a half after leaving 
the lake, the cut is through = sof 


two or three 
] 


1 
ICVCEl 


ground which rises bu 


‘ 


feet 


above the lake Bevond 


this the earth level rises to a height 


of 43 feet above the lake, or 153 feet 


The 


ground with 


above the Pacific level canal is 


to start through the soft 


a bottom width of 120 feet, a top 
width of 210 feet, and a depth of 28 
feet, which will gradually change 
until it reaches the rock of the cut 
where its dimensions will be the same 
as in the great eastern divide cut. 
The deepest excavations here will 
be about So feet, and the heaviest 
work will continue with  varving 
depth 1O! about five niles. The 
valley of the Rio Grande, afte 
opening out to form the Tola basin 


contracts 


neck of 


sharply and in the 


this 


again, 


contraction is situated 


the Tola or La Flor dam 

In point of size this will greatly 
exceed the Ochoa structure, but it 
will be built on drv land, for all the 


water for this system will be supplied 


by the back flow of the lake through 
the canal. The La Flor dam is to 
be 2,070 feet long, and is to have a 


maximum height of feet. Here, 


as on the Atlantic slope, proper spill- 


ways for waste water are to be made. 
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At the end of the Tola 
dam will be situated the two upper 
of the La Flor locks, each of which 


is to have a lift of 


western 


12.5 feet. They 
are placed end to end in the rock, 


are 3.5 


Brito. 


miles from the Pacific at 
Nearer the 


miles is the lower or 


and 
ocean by 1.25 
tidewater lock, 
a lift of 
29 feet, according to the state of the 
the this lock 


brings us to the end of the second 


which will have from 21 to 


tide in Pacific, and 


great division of the canal. 
From the lower La Flor lock to the 
ocean is but simple work. The canal 


will here be a part of the tidewater, 


and will have a top width of 184 feet, 
a bottom width of So feet, and a 
depth of 25 feet at low tide, the rise 


and fall of which is about 8 feet. 


At Brito there 1s practically no 
harbor, and one will have to be 
built of breakwaters, but it is the 


only place available for the mouth 
of the canal. Storms are very rare; 
the wind is always off shore, and 
there are no drifting sands to be 
taken care of, so the work should 
not be difficult. Any excavations 
that may be necessary inside the 


breakwaters will be in sand, and so 
will be very simple. 

The points about the building of 
this 


stupendous canal that attract 
the most attention are the tremen- 
dous embankments and locks. The 


Ochoa dam seems almost impossible 
to those 
studied the project. 


who have not carefully 
The engineers, 
however, consider that the character 
of the country, both topographically 
and geologically, the 
Let us 
hope that such is the case, and that 


renders con- 


struction easily possible. 
the canal will soon be in operation, 


for the world needs it sadly. 



























WILD REUTLINGEN. 
\ ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT KING. 
[Translated fr German of Hans Werder 
/ lyatha B. kb. Chandler. 
CHAPTER I. 

*HE king of Prussia Langenrode, a staunch supporter of 
comes! The Prus- his prince and therefore a_ bitter 
sian trumpets are enemy to the Prussians, left the cas- 
sounding the ad- tle with his family and servants and 
vance!”” Thus ran fled to Dresden, while the vicar of 

the cry of terror from the town hid himself in terror, leay- 
mouth to mouth ing his parish to its fate. Was it not 

For many vears war natural, then, that the old abbess of 

had devastated the coun- Langenrode convent should take to 

trv, for August of Sax her bed upon hearing the bad news? 
ony scorned the idea of remaining The convent, with its clumps of 
at peace with his powerful neigh- trees growing here and there about 
bors, and seemed utterly heedless of it in artistic loneliness, lay at the 
the possibility of forcing all Europe distant end of the village, widely 
into an alliance against him. What separated from the castle. It was 
wonder, then, that the king of Prus- an old, gray, ivy-clad building, from 
sia looked with covetous eyes upon which the glistening panes of the 
this embattled land and chose its deeply recessed windows shone like 
meadows for his feats of arms, quar- bright eyes from a wrinkled face. 


tering his battle-stained armies idly 
for the winter in its rich towns and 


cities to recruit his forces for the 


approaching campaign. So for seven 
long years the people were obliged 
to patiently bear the burden of the 
the 
had brought upon them. 

The war had hitherto touched the 
lightly, 


a strong body of Prussian 


strife which hot-headed August 


quiet village of Langenrode 
but 


troops was to be permanently quar 


now 
tered in the vicinity, and a wave of 
the 
old 


overwhelmed 
The 


terror village in 


consequence. Count of 


Mighty chestnut trees, now stripped 

of their golden brown foliage, 

the 
turi 


over- 

and 
still 

with 


shadowed court garden 
the 


although 


where was green 
withered 
the 


and gave to the landscape the unmis- 


covered 


leaves which rustled in wind 
takable appearance of coming fall. 
Three back 


and forth through the garden, talk- 


old women wandered 


ing loudly and earnestly together, 
stopping in their walk occasionally 
better. 


trio 


another 
this worthy 


to understand 
The 


were inmates of the convent, and a 


one 


members of 
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fourth, a countess of Langenrode, 
was allied to the count’s family and 
had fled with him. The abbess, von 
Trebenow by name, was the fifth and 
last, and she now lay sick within. 

“Will this king of Prussia take 
up his winter quarters here—here in 
this household of old women?’ cried 
one of the three, her white hands 
trembling with anger as she drew 
her fur cape tighter around her 
shoulders. 

‘No: not the king himself,’’ cried 
another, ** but his wild war herd, and 
that is worse—far worse!"’ 

‘Our countess did well to get 
away. I am going to-day myself. 
My relations in Leipzig will be very 
glad to receive me.”’ 

‘Twill shut myself in. What do 
vou say to that, my dear Pillnau ?’ 

Fraulein von Pillnau was the 
youngest of the inmates—a fact that 
she loved to make known to the 
world. She now sighed and = cast 
her eves heavenward. 

‘**Were I ten vears older I should 
certainly stay here, for I can't bear 
to think of leaving our sick abbess 
alone and helpless. I am surprised 
that vow even think of going away.”’ 

The other two stopped short, 
scarcely able to find words to show 
their disapprobation of such = an 
opinion. 

‘Alone and helpless, my friend ! 
That's a remarkable statement! 
She isn't alone! Isn't her miece 
here to care for her? And doesn't 
she infinitely prefer her society to 
ours?”’ 

‘‘Just my opinion! Can we help 
her? Can we weak trembling crea- 
tures protect her—we who can 
scarcely look out for ourselves in 
times of danger?”’ 


‘* Shall we offer to take this niece's 
place should we be considered wor 
thy? No, my friends! Tet us first 
do what is necessary for our own 
safety, and then we will not have to 
ask any questions, nor will we 
answer any.”’ 

With that the eldest of the women 
closed the discussion over the sick 
abbess, and Fraulein von Pillnau’s 
troublesome doubts were set at rest. 
They decided to depart the next 
morning. 

Just at that moment the middle 
door of the convent opened, and 
through it came a young girl, an 
officer in uniform by her side. 

‘Well, well! What? What is 
this?’ cried the three old women, 
their white powdered locks trembling 
as they raised their eve-glasses. 

The couple drew near, unembar 
rassed by the looks cast at them. 

“My cousin, Benno yon Traut 
witz,"’ said the girl, introducing her 
companion, who bowed. 

‘From whence do vou come, Hert 
von Trautwitz?"’ asked Fraulein von 
NInau. ‘*Do vou bring us news of 
the approach of the enemy? = Is 
Langenrode really to lose her free 
dom ?”’ 

‘God knows. Let us hope not,”’ 
he responded softly. ‘I have come 
to inquire after my most worthy aunt, 
and I am deeply troubled over the 
sad state in which I find her."’ 

‘And you, Ulrike,’’ interrupted 
the eldest of the women, ‘‘can you 
leave your relative’s sick bed by the 
hour, when you should be constantly 
by her side ?”’ 


Ulrike von Trebenow, the niece of 


the abbess, cast a startled glance at 
the speaker. She felt that she had 
done nothing wrong and could not 














HV) 


understand 
the remark 

My 
could get 


the reproachful 


tone ot 


aunt is sleeping, and so I 


away to welcome \ 
cousin 


Then vou should take advantage 


Ol the s¢ lew 
walk, my 


the voung man quickly. 


moments for a 


short 


dear cousin Interrupted 
Do come 


with me 


The two walked away over the 
? 77 
leal-strewn turf together, untroubled 


by the glances 
Ulrike 


that followed then 


daintily smoothed the folds of 


her lavender gown with her finget 
lips and by a glance convinced het 


self that her shoes were not being 
1 by the dampness of the grass 


Mv deni a 


von Trautwitz, as 


cousin began Benno 


SOOT. as the 


Were 


out of hearing deny me evervthing 
: 

else vou will, but do not make me 
: , s ‘ 

leave ou here alone and = unpro 
tected \ part of the Pruss troops 

. 
s sure to be quartered in I en 
‘ ; 

rode for the winter, and many others 


will pass through the town you 
don't know, vou can't know, what it 


1 


xe ; 
isfora voung girl to be left alone to 


these Prussian office 


No, no I don't know cried 
Ulnke. wringing her hands but it 
must be more terrible than death 
Stav with me, Cousin Benno, or | 


shall be without a protector 
Mv dear vou make me very 
happy by your trust Come with me 


ind I will take vou safe and sound to 
our uncle in Leitnitz, inside our 
friends’ lines Trust vourself en 
tirely to me, and vou will make me 
happy 

Oh, Benno! How can I think 


only of my own safety and leave my 


aunt alone, perhaps to die? I can't 


do it. The one person here who was 
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really nearest to my aunt, the Coun 
tess of Langenrode, has already 


flown, and I am sure the others will 


vo, too 
And vou 


Ulrike,’ he interrupted, 


person whose safety 


- 


neces 


sitates flight You wish to remain 
here like a heroine to await a fate, 
the horrors of which vou cannot even 
lmagine ? 


had reached the 


end of the garden and there paused, 
the dark green turf stretching away 
before them, and bevond, the bare 
autumnal fields. Ulrike thought- 


lesslv plucked the red berries from a 


] ] f id } } 
headve Of wild rose Dushes 


And you will not stay here to pro- 
tect me?"’ she asked, looking at him 
with a half smile 


Ulrike. else upon my honor he 
hesitated moment and then contin- 
ued, * You know that I am an officer 
nd have but a short leave of ab 
SENCE Nothing but my longing to 


see vou has brought me here at all. 
Even to-night I must go back to my 
It was true that onlv his longing to 
brought him to Lang- 
e was a cause for his 
speedy departure that he did not men 


ty 


tion Benno von Trautwitz was one 

of a number of officers who had fallen 

hands of the Prussians at the 
the 


and who had been released on parole. 


‘ 
nto the 


capture ol 


Pirna early in war, 


In spite of his word of honor, given 


not to take up arms against the in 


] 


vaders, he was now with his regiment 


again, believing that the good of his 


country was of greater importance 
either 
death that would 


lot should he 


than his the 
undoubtedly be his 


fall into the 


own honor or 


hands of 
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the enemy again. His hatred of the 
fatherland had 
stronger as he 
convinced himself that he was acting 
the part of 
He 
whose blue eves were raised question 
ingly to 


conquerors of his 


grown stronger and 


an officer and of a man 


now girl 


a 


looked at the voung 
his own, and then 
Would understand his 
motives, or would she look upon him 
with scorn 


turned 


away. she 


as a man who had broken 


his word of honor? He feared het 


judgment, but much more, however 


did he fear to meet the officers of 


Friedrich’s host, knew 
regarded their own honor as that of 


their king, the king for whom they 


whom he 


lived, fought, suffered, and = died 
He knew them too well: he dared 
not await them here. 

‘Ulrike, you torture me!"’ he 
cried suddenly. ‘Follow me, I 


beseech you! Entrust vourself to 


me! I cannot leave vou, I cannot 
live away from you without being 
sure——"' He had taken her hand 


in his own, but she withdrew it gen 
tly from his grasp. 


‘Let us go back to the house, 


m\ 
cousin. I fear my aunt is awake and 
in need of me.’’ She turned and 
walked slowly back. 

‘“My good aunt still lives,’’ she 
continued after a short pause. ‘I 


hope that God will spare her to me 
and will grant her a speedy recovery. 
Then she will protect me against the 
Prussian officers, and perhaps her 
protection would be even preferable 
to yours, my cousin.”’ 

The sick abbess 
desired Ulrike’s presence. Benno 
von Trautwiz sat wearily and alone 
in one of the delicate gilded chairs in 
the old 


gloomy thought. 


was awake and 


woman's parlor, deep in 


He was pleasant 
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to look well 


formed figure was free from self-con 


upon, for his slender, 


modeled 
face was in repose, the flashing of his 


sciousness, and his finely 
dark eves alone betraving the strong 
feelings that were struggling within 
him. He felt that he had done right 
in taking up arms against the Prus 
he did 


having broken his word of 


slans again, and not regret 
honor, but 
who had 
taken his parole filled his heart, and 


now, to 


a fierce hatred of those 


crown all, the troops of this 
detested Prussian king were pressing 
forward and endangering his dearest 
He Ulrike for 


and his love for her was 


treasure. had loved 


many vears 
as deep and strong as was his hatred 
for the enemy 

The deep twilight had gradually 
darkened the 


and he 


room in) which’ he 
when 
flashed 


stepped 


suddenly 
light 
Ulrike 


into the room carrving a silver can 


sat started 


a bright streanr of 


through the door 


dlestick in her hand. The purity of 


her soul gleamed from her exquisite 


white face, her bright 


hair, 
and her beautiful girlish figure. So 


golden 


light was her hair that it appeared 
white and covered with powder, its 
bright threads of gold alone proving 
to the contrary. Benno sprang up 
and took the light from her hand to 
place it on the table, and in doing it 
held fast 


pressed it to his lips. 


her hand within his own 


and 


‘Ulrike, promise me to keep your 
hidden the 


can't 


self from 
You imagine how I 
dread to leave vou here ! 

She looked at him artlessly. 

‘Do you think I would find pleas- 
ure in their 


Prussian bri- 


gands ! 


-But 
come now, you must be hungry. I 


company 4 


have ordered supper for you.”’ 
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He 
When would he succeed in arousing 
that childlike 


which she 


followed her with a = sigh. 


her from indifference 


with concealed him 


Irom 


¢ 
L 


her deepes 


An 


Witz 


feelings ? 
later 
mounted 
away into the 
The sky Was 


began to snow 


hour Benno von Traut 


his horse and rode 


cold 


OVET( 


autumn night. 
ast, and it 
Ulrike stood 


and 


soon 


in the 


window alone gazed at the 


tre 


ating form 


old 


rider's re 


The three women had an 


CHAPT 


Ss 


troope T 
irough the 
h id 

hs 


Village, 


oons 


a couple of miserable 


mud huts, which furnished but meagre 
shelter for the night while the cook 
ing and the cleaning of arms and 
horses had to be done under the 
open sky Men and horses alike 
had a long dav's) march behind 
them, and, tired and hungry, were 
now happy over a good supper and 
the prospect of a good night's rest 
The othcers had quartered them 
selves in one of the huts, and now 
their supper ended, the youngest of 
them sat around their rough camp 
table, over which a torch cast its 
dazzling and uncertain light Their 
voices were fresh, gav, and loud as 
thev exchanged stories of their early 
love affairs and laughed and joked 
thereat in happy soldierly bravado. 
But our captain has nothing to 
say for himself! I wager his stories 
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5! 


nounced that they would leave in 


the morning, and already imagined 
themselves on their way. 

Ulrike had made known her deci- 
so she remained entirely 


sion and 


alone, deserted by them all and weep- 
ing bitter tears in her feeling of utter 
She to 


although 


helplessness. clung firmly 


her resolution, however, 


the future seemed full of horror and 


threw its spirit over her, as a 
shadow comes dark and _ threaten- 
ing before that which casts it. 

ER Il. 


would be spicier than any of ours 


He must give us one!"’ cried a hand- 


some young lieutenant to his friends. 


The officer towards whom this 
remark was directed sat at the end 
of the table with his chin resting in 
his hand, his bright eves wandering 
from one speaker to another. He 
was a handsome, well-built fellow, 
not over thirty vears old at the 
most, his face tanned by exposure to 
wind and weather, and with the 


Oo 
ah 


spirit of a true soldier gleaming from 


his flashing eves. 


I can only say, gentlemen, that 


vou are all incorrigible boasters. 
For my part I have no stories of 
that kind to tell vou; you all know 
that I have never troubled myself 
over women.”’ 

He was answered by a shout of 
derisive laughter, with here and 


there some jeering comment. 

‘You can't make us believe that, 
Reutlingen!"’ cried the young lieu- 
Wolf lickstadt. 


were those daring 


tenant von ‘* For 


what blue eves 
given you if not for the conquest of 
the fair sex ?”’ 


‘I have my eyes, children, to see 





cn 
ty 


how miserably you do your duty,’ 
was the captain's reply, which was 
again drowned by the noisy answers. 

Their wild stories were quickly for- 
gotten, as they eagerly claimed the 
right to punish him for his untruthful- 
ness in saying that he had no tales of 
conquest to tell them. He ran his fin- 
gers carelessly through his hair, and 
finally pushed his glass forward to be 
refilled, saving suddenly,— 


‘Let me have peace, gentlemen! 





I have never raved over women, as 
you know, but I can tell you that 
whatever the wild Reutlingen wants 
he will take!”’ 

This confident assertion was re 
ceived with shouts of laughter. 

‘‘Hear the fellow brag! Hurrah! 
The wild Reutlingen has outstripped 
us all!”’ 

The object of this outburst threw 
himself back on his rude bench and 
laughed a deep, hearty laugh, his 
white teeth shining beneath his dark 
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mustache. His comrades drank his 
health, and as he rose the light fell 
more plainly upon the red sabre scar 
across his forehead. That scar was 
the badge of honor that he had 
gained at Hohenfriedburg fourteen 
vears before, when serving as a sub- 
lieutenant, scarcely sixteen vears old, 
with the Baireuth dragoons in that 
famous battle, the glory of which 
will make the regiment's name fam 
ous to the end of time. 


{oy 4 
4 






2. 





That battle of Hohenfried 
burg, on the morning of June 
}. 1745, had been the starting 
point of young Reutlingen’s 
career. The crisis of the en 
gagement had not vet been 
reached, and a difficult passage 
across the Striegauer river had 
kept the Baireuth dragoons from 
reaching their designated position at 
the appointed time. — It happened in 
consequence that there was a dan 
gerous gap in the Prussian lines, 
between the infantry brigades of 
Bredow and Munchow, into which 
the Austrian infantry rushed, almost 
winning the day. The commander 


of the belated dragoons, Lieutenant- 
General von Geszler, sent word to 
the king that he intended to charge 


and regain his lost ground. Fried- 


cnatinilitetr cat 
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rich shrugged his shoulders incredu- 
lously, remarking, ‘‘ What will these 
youngsters do ?”’ 

The regiment broke into two col- 
umns, One headed by General von 
Geszler the 
Colonel von Schwerin, and together 
they the 


unequalled fury. 


himself and other by 


charged Austrians with 
Death 
spread before them, and victory fol 
lowed in their path as they bore their 
triumphant banners into the heart of 


the enemy. 


and terror 


By this glorious charge 


seven regiments annihilated, 
dispersed, scattered like clouds before 


a storm, all 


were 
their munitions, 
and standards falling into the 
of the The 
won. 

‘What 
to the 


eral von 


arms, 
hands 


dragoons. battle 


Was 


does your majesty now 
asked Gen- 
as at the head of 
regiment he hat in 
king. Friedrich 


his head to his brave. dragoons 


say voungsters ?’ 


Geszler, 
his 


stood hand 


before the bared 


Young Reutlingen had taken part 


in this memorable the 


bullet had 


charge In 
early part of the attack a 
the 


torn cap from his head, and a 
moment afterward he received a 
sabre cut on his uncovered brow. 
His senses left him and he wavered 


in his saddle, but he could not fall, 


could not give up—he could not die 


before the victory was won. So he 
forced himself to remain on his horse, 
the blood streaming down over his 
eyes and blinding him so that, in 
the 


became 


midst of a storm of bullets, he 


separated from his troop 
and found himself alone among the 
enemy. After a long time he fought 
his way back to his friends, bleeding 
from many wounds but bearing with 
him a standard that he had captured 


from his foes. 
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The king’s sharp eye had noted 
this gallant rider’s solitary charge, 
and when, at the close of the battle, 
the regiment was paraded before him 
to receive its well earned reward, his 
royal thanks, he asked the name of 
the daring sub-lieutenant. 

Reutlingen was immediately called 
before him, his uniform soaked with 
blood, his 


handkerchief, 


forehead bound in a 
the 
that shone forth below the bandage 
filled with the wild joy of victory. 


asked the 


and blue 


eves 


‘“What is your name ?”’ 
king. 

‘* Reutlingen, your majesty.”’ 

‘“Why did you separate yourself 
from your troop during the charge? "’ 

Reutlingen involuntarily 
to his forehead. 


pointed 


‘The blood ran into my eyes, 
your majesty, and I could see noth- 
ing.’ 

‘You were blind and _ lost your 


troop, but nevertheless captured a 
standard ?"’ 
Only 


majesty. 


one, may it please your 

A smile broke over the king's face. 

‘How old are you?”’ 

‘Sixteen, your majesty.” 

‘You 
Take 
If you wish to ask me any favor, it 
will be granted.”’ 


will 


become famous 


¥et. 


good care of your wounds. 


The young officer's eves shone with 
pride and pleasure. 

‘‘T] thank you heartily, most gra- 
cious majesty. To have pleased my 
king is reward enough for me. I 
have nothing further to ask.’’ 

The king’s kindly glance wandered 
once more over the wounded boyish 
lace. 

‘Perhaps you will think of some- 


thing later. If so, you may come to 
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me and ask it.”’ He turned to Gen- 
eral von Geszler and said, ‘' For the 
this 


Reutlingen to a lieutenancy.”’ 


present we will promote wild 
Could he have had his way, Lieu- 


tenant-General von Geszler would 
have thanked the young man for his 
heroic deed by making him a count. 
Colonel Otto 


have made him a major-general out 


von Schweren would 


of his turn. Having been compli 
mented by his king, however, no man 
was ever prouder of a new title than 
Lieutenant 


Was young Jobst von 
Reutlingen. He was prouder still, 
though, of the name of *‘ wild"’ that 


the king had bestowed upon him, and 
from that day he was known to the 
whole army as the ‘wild Reutlin 
gen.”’ 

The Battle of 
followed by ten years of peace and 
faithful for the 


tenant, 


Hohenfriedburg was 


service young lieu- 


who was stationed during 
that time at the small post at Pase 
walk. 

Friedrich, ‘* the his 


good father of 
army,’ who knew many of his voung 
officers personally, kept his eve upon 
Reutlingen, and it was well known 
that the 


was always to win his majesty’s ap 


young man’s highest aim 
proval; in fact, his love for the king 
and his desire to serve him faithfully 
transformed the rash youth into an 
able, steady, and reliable officer. 
Then the great 


northern 


came war which 


devastated Germany for 


seven long years, and the Baireuth 
dragoons were again called into the 
field. 

Friedrich had never before known 
defeat, so that his heart was nearly 
broken by the fatal day at Collin. 
3attle after battle was lost, and his 
ill success cut him to the quick; grief 


REUTLINGEN. 


and despair overshadowed his soul 
and it seemed as if the eagle’s wings 


were clipped forever. Such was not 


the case, however, for Friedrich’'s 
generalship and power were too 
great. He rose out of the lowest 


depths of danger and despair when 
everything seemed lost as the eagle 
mounts on mighty pinions to the sun, 
his victory at Roszbach replacing the 
crown of glory upon his brow. 

After 


his face 


Roszbach Friedrich turned 


towards the long sutfering 


province of Schlesien, then in the 
hands of the Austrians, and in a field 
near Potsdam faced Prince Karl von 
Lothringen, who, with three times 


the Prussian force, laughed at Fried 


rich’s advance. The Prussians went 


into battle, however, filled with the 
same desperate courage that) am 
mated their king, the whole army 
sharing its leader's enthusiasm. ‘The 


Battle of Leuthen was fought on 


December 5, 1757. and upon its 


result depended the fate of Prussia 


With that conviction burning within 
them the troops of Friedrich fought 
was 
The 


army 


desperately and the day soon 
bevond 
the 
its ground, 
had all it 


Driesen 


theirs dispute. right 
still 
the 
do. 
the 


Baireuth dragoons with his cavalry 


wing of Austrian 


held however, and 


Prussian left could 


General yon opposed 


but was routed and put to flight. 
Further in the rear, however, near 
the windmills of Leuthen, the Aus- 
trian regiments of Wallis and Dur- 
lach made a last brave stand and 
General von Meyer and his Bai- 
reuth dragoons charged them. That 
charge routed the last of the Aus- 
trians; Friedrich was master of the 


field, and the enemy was in flight. 
Night came all too soon for the 
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victorious host. Zieten and his gal- 
lant troops pursued the flying frag 


ments of what had 


been the 
the 
of the Prussian troops remained upon 
the battlefield bat 


Friedrich started in ad 


so lately 


proud Austrian army, while rest 


exhausted and 


tle-stained. 


vance with a small escort to spend 
the night at Lissa, and the whole 
army soon followed him As they 
rode forward through the dark 
solemn night the voice of a vgrena 
dier was lifted up in song and the 
whole battalion joined him, the 


sound rolling like a mighty billow 
from mouth to mouth and trom 


regiment to regiment until thou 


sands of voices forth 


rany 


ty , f..1,1 
DIOOCY heid ol 


battle rising to 


God's throne in the song of praise 





Now thank we all our Ge 

With irts and hands O1CE 

Who wo Or sh one 

In whot ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Who from our 

Hath bless« sono 

With countless gifts of lo 

And st s ours to 1 
Great things indeed had _ the 


Almighty 


for Prussia’s army 


done for Prussia’s kin 
and for her peo 


has done it the 


ple (0d was 
victor’s answer to the congratulations 
of his generals. 

Generous and heartv were the 
thanks with which the 


the 


king rewarded 


brave troops who had won_ for 


him such a signal victory. 
the 


He per 


sonally ordered promotions and 
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the them all the 
field marshals down to the youngest 


man in the ranks, and Jobst von Reut- 


rewards of from 


lingen again came to his majesty’s 
This did 
separate himself from his troop dur- 


attention. time he not 
ing the charge, but, seeing his cap- 


fall 


wounded, he 


tain from his horse severely 


took the 
troop himself and rushed upon the 


command of 


enemy with such terrible force that 
the lion’s share of the prisoners, 
booty, and standards fell to his com- 


mand. Once more he stood upright 


and manly before the king, who 


regarded him graciously. 
‘*Reutlingen, you have once more 
ridden as 


though possessed by a 


devil. You shall keep the troop. 
See that you win my approval in the 


And,’ 


‘ have 


future, sir captain. contin- 


ued Friedrich, you not yet 


thought of something to ask of me 
in commemoration of your 


Has 


charge 
at Hohenfriedburg ? nothing 
occurred to vou vet?” 

“No 


my noble leader and king is still the 


your majesty; the praise of 
vreatest reward to me.”' 

‘You will think of something in 
time and vour king has a good mem- 
ory, remember that."’ 


So the wild became 


the captain of the troop which he 


Reutlingen 


looked upon as his dearest treasure. 
He had not vet had an opportunity 
to lead it to victory in a charge, but 
he had guided it through 
hardship, and bloody wars. 


danger, 
In this 
way two years had passed. 


CHAPTER III 


The the 


goons resounded through the 


tramp of Baireuth dra 


streets 


of Langenrode, and high above the 


sound of hoofs rose the strains of 


their regimental march, dedicated to 
them by the king in commemoration 
of the glorious day when his ‘* Ceesars 


of Hohenfriedburg *’ won their name 
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—a sound that will ever stir to the 
depths the hearts of all belonging to 
The 


distinctness 


that brave regiment. sounds 


penetrated with fearful 


the quiet chamber in Langenrode 
abbey in which the sick abbess lay, 
and a feeling of terror pierced the 
heart of Ulrike von Trebenow; they 
were actually there at last—the Prus 
she 


a deathlike 


sian soldiers, to whose arrival 
had looked forward with 
fear. 

The abbess started from the light 
slumber of an lifted a 
lustreless glance to her young nurse. 

‘Ulrike, what is it? What is the 
sound of troops that I hear?’ 

‘It is the 
aunt: I think 


through,’’ 


invalid, and 


Prussian troc ps, dear 


they are marching 


answered Ulrike in a low 
strained voice. 

She pulled the window curtains 
together, and sat down softly with 
folded hands upon the edge of the 
bed, while her heart poured forth a 
No 


which 


silent prayer of 
the 


awaited the approach of these strange 


agony. one 


realized terror with she 
troops, knowing that she must remain 
aunt’s side at the 
Why not 


Benno von Trautwitz by her side to 


by her mercy of 


these barbarians. was 
protect her in her hour of need—he 
who was so filled with anxiety for 
her, and for whom she realized she 
was beginning to have almost more 
than cousinly affection ? 

The music ceased, and loud manly 
the 
could be heard in the peaceful court 
yard of the A troop of the 
Baireuth dragoons had halted there, 


voices and stamping of hoofs 


abl ev. 


for although the greater part of the 
regiment had been assigned quarters 
in the castle, Reutlingen’s troop had 
gone on, and now stopped beneath 
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The 
short, 


abbess’s window. 


the 


captain's 


young 


orders were clear, 
and decisiv eS. 


“And 


live, gentlemen,”’ 


now I'll see where we can 
he said, turning to 
‘*T'll take a look at this 


Come with me, Kick 


his officers. 
old convent. 
stadt.”’ 

The young man whom he called 
stepped quickly to his side, and they 
walked the 


chestnut leaves with which the vard 


together through dried 
Was strewn. 


* How 


here,”’ 


quiet and deserted it is 
Wolf HKickstadt 


‘We must try to get this old coffin 


said von 
to live in 

“y hope we shall succeed,”’ an 
knocking 
his sabre upon the low, wide door. 


swered Reutlingen, with 


There being no response, he soon 


opened it himself, and beheld before 
hima bare, dusky hall with an arched 


ceiling In the bow window, not far 


from the door, stood a young virl 


with reddish golden hair, wearing a 


dainty little apron, and entirely ab 
sorbed in looking out at the troopers. 
startled 
endeavored to flee from the room. 

* Hello, child. Don't 


run hurt 


She turned with a crv and 


my pretty 


away: we will not vou,’” 
exclaimed the captain. 

The little maid seemed to believe 
this assurance in spite of herself, for 
she stopped and stood blushing and 
bowing. 


** Tell 
this house; to whom must I pay my 


me, little one, who lives in 


respects ? es 


‘The good nuns live here, your 


grace,’ she answered in a friendly 
voice, ‘“‘but they have all flown 
before the arrival of the troops. 
Oh, they were so afraid, the poor 
women, Only the good Abbess 














von Frebenow 1s— stil here she 
didn't run away 
The ibbess appears to be a 
mMraveous and sensible yoman 
emarked Reuthngen Sav to het 
that I would like to spe vith he 
\h . the irl] answered 
The hess is ill, dangerously 11] 
Shi t see i11 ore > Oe ~ 
illowes ( mi be except 
IY ell n Trebeno er niece 
\ Oung r He miece ? 
Littl dik t ou tell 
is that Ol Wol on 
Kickstadt pleases That is 
the bette Pell the voung 
r ‘ d like t We 
t lls i 
The two on seat emselves 
nifortab Do thre ( shiones 
ee s and stre ed out the 
( ooted tee 1p the stone 
on d ed thus some time 
ntil the littl ds ret ds some 
hat dejected 
My voung mistress is obliged to 
st it its best nd is 
Ladi oOsee any ol 
Phe ptain stamped s heel upon 
the flo int the ha 7 with 
the ech 
Nonsense ] certain on't ask 
to set ‘ or n OW! pleasure 
(30, little one dos to the voung 
ladv that I wish to speak with her 
on business nd w ot trouble 
het ony Tel 1¢ it if she 
doesn't come within five minutes I 
shall use less gentle means _— to 
obtain an interview 
Wild one! Is that the way 
vou treat women?’ remonstrated the 


voung heutenant 


‘* Ves: 11s,’ 


A few moments passed 


H7/.1) 


and 
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was the blunt reply. 


then 


the dark carved door that led to the 


abbess’s 


and 


apartment 
Ulrike 
the hall 


opened slow ly 


von Trebenow st 


¢ pped 


into and remained stand 


ing by the door, her feet refusing 
to carry her farthe1 Her beautiful 
face was as pale as death, and her 
hand clutched nervously at her dress 


like a 


while both men bowed low 


thus statue of 


stor ul 


Captain von Reutlingen, Lieu 
tenent von Kickstadt Have we 
the honor of addressing Fraulein 
on ‘Trebenow? If so, we beg vour 
pardon for our rude entrance, but we 

e quartered here bv order of his 
majesty the king and_= so ive no 
loice in the matte Will vou be 
kind enough, mv dear voung lady) 
to accept us as guests in this house? 
You shall be constantly under ou 
protection, and will be treated with 
ibsolute respect 

Ulrike struggled for breath 

I am mvself a guest in the house 
she stammered softly ind have no 
tuthorityv here Do as vou hike: but 


you, in Heaven's name, spare 


the room in which my aunt lies 
I can't see why vou should ask 
such a thing,’’ responded the captain 
little sharply, ‘** when I have already 


promised vou the control of all our 


ments You are at this moment 


MOVE 





mistress of this house, and are in full 


be kind 


De » end 
this discussion and not keep u 


authority enough t 
Ss wait 
ing anv longer.”’ 


said 


Let me speak a moment 
lLickstadt, stepping forward. Pray, 
my dear young lady, do not misun- 
derstand us. We don't wish to come 
here as intruders, but simply as your 
guests, and we will therefore conform 
to 
arrangements. 
that 


point of your household 
You will 


speak in good faith, and 


every 
soon learn 


we 
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that vou have nothing to fear from doubly glad of the shelter of this 
us.” noble old abbey Will vou kindly 


The mild and pleasant tone in’ give me vour arm and show me the 


which he spoke, and the sunny look rooms that will be placed at our dis 


in his handsome brown eves, made posal? Stay here, Reutlingen I 


the frightened girl's heart leap with will tell vou what I find later 
joy and relief. She raised her deep The two departed, and the captain 


blue eves and gazed into his face as again took his seat 


though asking for protection. “Foolish girl, to be so trightened !” 
“You mustn't be afraid of us, he murmured to himself 
my dear voung lady,’’ he continued Two hours later six officers and 


laughingly, **for our neighbors have two sub-lieutenants sat around the 


always looked upon us as pretty good great dining-table in the abbey re 
fellows. We are at this moment fectory together, and emptied thei 
tired and hungry though, and there vlasses to the health of the charming 
fore a little impatient. We have young hostess whose word had con 
camped in fearfully bad quarters for jured up such a repast as had not 
the ] + ] 


the last week, and so we are now passed their lips for many a day 
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( 4 fed OV Fred Gowing, Stale Superint [ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SOMERSWORTH 


The history of public schools in selectmen at the months end above 


Somersworth begins with this vote of to agree with the said Mooney or any 


a parish meeting, December 11, 1733: other suitable person to keep school 
Voted that the selectmen have for the Residue of this Sumer and 
power to raise one hundred ninety-  autum 
four pounds money, to pay Mr. Pike In 1735 thirty pounds were raised 
(the minister) his salary, his fire- for a schoolmaster, and Mr. Jonathan 
wood, the School, the selectmen, and = Scrugham held that office 
Clerk and Collector.” In 1737 the parish voted to raise 
July 2;°1734, 1t:was, sixty pounds for a schoolmaster, and 
‘Voted that Herculus Mooney be Mr. John Sullivan was elected to be 
the schoolmaster here for one month master for the ensuing vear. At the 


(Viz) from July 4 to Augt. 4 1734 same time he was voted thirty shil 
next ensuing at Three pounds fifteen lings for sweeping and taking care 
shillings per month, voted that Capt. of the meeting-house. Mr. Sullivan 
Wallingford and Mr. Philip Stack- was the founder in this country of 


pole be the men that Joyn with the the Sullivan fami 


y, long and promi 
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nently known in New Hampshire 
history. 

The parish of Somersworth was 
set off from Dover by an act ‘past 
to be enacted” by the General Assem 
bly, December 19, 1729. The first 
settlement appears to have been made 
at Rollinsford Junction about, 1700 
and during the early history of the 
parish and town, public institutions 
including the church and_= school 


house, were located there 
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such responsibility upon the four 
districts into which the town had 
been divided the preceding year. 
Of these, the North or No. 1 district 
comprised the most of what is now 
Somersworth, or, to be more exact, 


the territory lying north of a line 


from the north end of Hussey’s pond, 
by the Davis place to the Indigo Hill 
road, by that highway to the Downs 
brook, and by that brook to the 
Salmon Falls river. 






It would be interesting to record 
the sums appropriated in those early 
davs for school purposes, but the 


limits of this sketch forbid It 1s 


} 


worthy of mention, however, that 
thev were liberal for that time, and 
showed the same high regard for the 
value of education that still obtains 
in this community. 

Until 1794 the selectmen engaged 
the schoolmasters for the town. At 


that time a vote was passed placing 


» _——— 


PRA, a . 
bx. OR “2 i 


The development of the water 
power at Great Falls was begun in 
1822, and the changes in that vicin- 
itv led, in 1824, to another arrange- 
ment for schools, which doubled the 
number of districts and included the 
village in historic District No. 3. 

Numerous school-houses have ac- 
commodated the youth of this dis- 
trict, each one, in point of conven- 
ience, an improvement upon its pre- 
decessor. ‘The erection of substantial 
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buildings began with the brick struc 


ture on Orange street, which 
built about 1831 and stood more than 


forty years. 


Was 


This was a plain struc 
ture, tall and narrow, of the old-fash 
ioned, corporation style, containing 
four rooms, and is well remembered 
by even the younger people of Som 
ersworth. It the 


by acquiring 


was torn down, 


original lot extended 


land and removing a= number of 


houses, and in 1873-"75 


the large, 


ornamental wooden school-house 
the 


structed at a 


shown in engraving was con 
The 
new building was arranged for four 
a school-hall. In 
1557 it became necessary to convert 


the hall 


that the building now contains six 


cost of S45, 100, 


school-rooms and 


into two school-rooms. so 
rooms, in each of which the studies 
of a single grade are taught. Exten 


sive changes are now in progress 
which will thoroughly modernize this 
building. 

The Prospect street. or as it was 
the 


vard "’ school-house, was built 


called for many vears, ‘* Grave 


about 
1841, and received its peculiar name 
from an adjacent buryving-ground, 
This 


r8or, and is now 


since removed. school-house 
was remodelled in 
used for an ungraded school, cover 
ing the work of the first three pri 
mary years. 

The southerly part of Great Falls 
village has, since 1844, been accom 
Union 


modated by school-houses on 


(then Broad) and Green streets. In 


that year a one-story brick school 
house containing two rooms was 
erected upon land on Broad street 


bought of the Great Falls Manufac 
turing Company for $225. In a very 
need of 


March, 


short time there was more 


school-rooms, and in 1846, 


DEPARTMENT. 
elected a committee to 
the 


school-house. 


the district 


report and cost of 
This 
the old 


street school-house, on plans similar 


on location 


another action 
resulted in) building Green 
to those of the house on Broad street 
These two buildings stood, substan 
tialiv in their original form, until 
1890, when they were torn down and 


brick 


modern 


fine, 


replaced by a 





school-house, costing $820,000. Six 
rooms were at once finished, fur 
nished, and occupied. In 1893 G4 


two more rooms were finished and ox 
cupied, completing the building. This 
lighted, 


equipped according 


school-house is ventilated, 
and thoroughly 
to late methods of sanitation and con 
struction 


At 
trict 


the dis 
1848, it 
* Somersworth 


a special meeting of 
held 
was voted to adopt the 


September 28, 


Act,” so called, which had been passed 
by the general court in June preced- 
ing, for the benefit of Dis 
trict No. 3 in Such 
action enabled that district to estab 


‘School 


Somersworth.’ 
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lish a high school, and by deed dated 


November 14, 1848, for the considera 
tion of S1,000, a lot containing two 
acres and four square rods, where 
the high school now = stands, was 
conveved by the Horn heirs to the 
district The school-house, which 
is still in excellent condition, was 


immediately crected at 
ol 
been maintained in this building ever 


Its site 


an ¢ xpt nse 


$10,536.89 A high school has 


on the 
of the 


since its completion 


} 


summit of Prospect hill, 1s 


Corie 


finest in this part of the state, com 


manding a view northward to Mount 


Washington and south-easterly nearly 
to the sea. The lower part of this 
building is occupied by the higher 


vrades of the 


Woodvale 


| | 
SCHOOL! 


vranmmal 


iuthor 


s¢ hool 


Was 

ized in March, 1865, and was at first 
held in a room furnished free bv the 
Great Falls Woolen Company Phe 
building which the school now occu 
pies was provided six vears later 

The remaining districts of the 
town, being sparsely settled, main 
tained small. ungraded schools, which 
have recently been closed and trans 


portation furnished the pupils to the 


better equipped schools of the city. 


The plan of a system of grades 


the schools was urged 
NO. 3 
and this district was among the first 
to text 


Somersworth has alwavs been 


embracing all 


in district as early as 


1S46, 


1m Lile state 


books. 


adopt Iree 


strongly in favor of good schools and 
appropriations for 
The 
here in the success of edu 
to 
pointed to 
the 
There 


has made liberal 


maintaining such. general in 


terest felt 


cation may be noted | 
the 


execute 


V relerence 


lists of committees ay 


resolutions of various 


school meetings. will be 


found recorded the names of leading 
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citizens from every walk of life, 
whose well directed efforts have kept 
the 


educational standards. 


schools in touch with advanced 
One of these, 
the late Capt. Isaac Chandler, who 
was for more than thirty years chair- 
man of the prudential committee of 
district No. 3, by bequest established 
to 


reference 


be used for the 


books 


a memorial fund 


ol and 


apparatus for the schools. 


purchase 


The Somersworth Act was not only 
the 


builded the high school in this town, 


foundation upon which was 


but it embodied the principle that 


enabled and stimulated small com 
munities all over the state to un- 
dertake the support of advanced 


studies. 


The Somersworth high school was 


organized April 8, 1850, and marked 
a decided advance in the public 
school system of the county. The 


schools of the town were re-arranged 
to meet new and improved conditions 


and the result was better instruction 


and more of it. The county shared 
the benefit by the stimulus of the 
first meeting of the Strafford County 
Teachers’ Institute, which was held 


in the new high school room at the 


close of the first fall term, with an 


attendance of one hundred fifty eight 
teachers and students. The success 


of this institute was remarkable 


because it furnished the inspiration 


that led the teachers of the vicinity 
to break away from the antiquated 


the schools and 


to adopt instead, improved methods 


usages ol country 
of instruction. 

The high school has had seventeen 
masters. It was begun under Paul 
Chadbourne, afterwards president of 
Williams college, a man of rare quali- 


He 


ties of mind and a fine teacher. 
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was followed Nathaniel Hills; 
Henry E. Sawyer; William H. Far- 


rar, a respected citizen and always an 


by 


enthusiastic mathematician and edu- 
cator; A. M. Wheeler; J. Y. Stan- 
ton; George E. Harriman; Edwin 
Emery ; Joseph F. Fielden; David A. 
Anderson; James P. Dixon, who was 
master ten years, the longest term, 
to make the 
same record as principal of Colby 
academy ; Frank W. Rollins ; I. Chase 
Libby; J. W. V. Rich; 
Roberts ;: Case; and J. M. 
Russell, under whose able manage- 
ment the school is at present con- 
ducted. 

In 1893 the city of Somersworth 
was incorporated. 


and left Somersworth 


Henry S. 
Elmer 


Its charter vests 
the control of its schools in a board 
William F. Rus- 
sell, chairman of the board since its 


of nine members. 


organization, is a leading lawyer of 
the city, who has always been inter- 
the 
and has labored for their improve- 
ment. 


ested in welfare of its schools, 
He was chairman of the town 
superintending committee for three 
years, 1883-'86, and is well qualified 
for his position. The other members 
of the board are,—William E. Pierce, 
John C. Lothrop, Henry H. Went- 
worth, James A. Conley, Rev. J. 
Duddy, Mark A. Kearns, George F. 
Hill, and Richard W. Shapleigh. 

As in other departments of her 
municipal government, the enlarged 
powers granted by a city charter have 
resulted in some needed changes in 
that of public instruction. The plan 
of one grade in each room has been 
The 


requirements from both teachers and 


adopted with excellent results. 


pupils have been, and must continue 
to be, increased in order to maintain 
the graduates of these schools upon 
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an equality with pupils from neigh- 
boring schools and academies. 
Within a short distance of Somers- 
worth are a number of flourishing fit- 
ting schools of high rank, several of 
them having large endowments, yet 
the public schools of this city have 
retained nearly all the pupils pursu- 
ing studies preparatory to a course at 
The 


grammar school, of which Mr. J. D. 


college or a_ scientific school. 
Montgomery has been for more than 
ten years master, gives a diploma to 
pupils completing its full course. <A 
large percentage of such pupils enter 
the high school, where they may pur- 
sue either of the courses of a thorough 
Certifi- 
of graduation from the high 


preparatory public school. 
cates 
school admit without examination to 
Dartmouth, Wellesley, and other col 
leges, and the collegiate rank of the 
graduates of this school warrants us 
that the 
lavs a 


in saying instruction here 


given solid foundation for 
higher education. 

The enrolment in the public schools 
The 
Martin's 
Roman Catholic parish has at- 
two and three 
total enrolment 


in public and private schools of about 


of this city last vear was 1,361. 


parochial school of St. 
an 
tendance of between 
hundred, making a 
1,600. The net cost of maintaining 
public schools during 
The 


are 


the past year 
Was $17,427.50. 
the 
equal amount. 


estimates for 


current year for about an 

Education is an underlying cause 
of the striking social changes now in 
Nothing 


sentiment 


progress all over the world. 


less than a_ public per- 
meated by the mighty leaven of pop- 
ular education can complete the great 
and important work already begun. 


We are most deeply concerned in the 
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welfare of our own country, the land tory. The schools of every commu- 
of free schools and free institutions. nity, however small, have a part in 
The education of the masses of our this important work. Somersworth’s 
people has done and is doing more educational record has truly been an 
than any one force to induce and per- enviable one, but her citizens will not 
fect the splendid moral reforms that be content unless the new city sur- 
are making these closing years of the passes the achievements of the old 
century an epoch in our national his- town. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
ELIJAH BOYDEN 


Elijah Boyden was born in Marlborough, August 15, 1814, and died there 
November 29. He was appointed postmaster at the age of eighteen years, and 
was engaged in general trade until 1852. From 1854 to 1860 he was mail agent 
between Boston and Burlington. He was president of the day at the Marlborough 
centennial, a director of the Citizens’ National bank, Keene, and a vice-president 
of the Keene Five Cent Savings bank. 


HON. WILLIAM T. PARKER. 


William T. Parker was born in Clethorps, England, November 10, 1822, and 
died in Merrimack, November 30. He came to America in boyhood, and from 
1842 to 1867 was engaged in business in Nashua. He represented Merrimack in 
the house of representatives in 1859-60, and in 1866-67, was a member of the 
state senate, and its president in the latter year. For years he was president of 
the state convention of the Universalists, and was for seven years chairman of the 
general convention of the denomination. He had been an Odd Fellow for fifty 


years, and a Mason since 1855, having taken the thirty-second degree. 
DR. JOHN MILLS BROWNE, U.S. N 


John Mills Browne was born in Hinsdale, May 1o, 1831, and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 5. Dr. Browne attained the grade of surgeon-general of 
the navy, but he is best known as the surgeon of the Avcarsarge in her victorious 
battle with the Confederate ram A/atama. He wrote the 
account of the battle for the Century Magazine's war series. 
He was graduated in medicine from Harvard in 1852, 
entered the navy as an assistant surgeon the next year, and 
performed his first duty on board the storeship Warren 
at Sancelito, opposite San Francisco. For several years he 
was attached to the United States Coast Survey steamer 


Active in the Pacific. In 1857 he was occupied in work 





connected with determining the North-west boundary, and 
the next year, while on board the Do/phin, he participated in the capture by that 


vessel of the brig #cho, with three hundred slaves, en route to the Cuban mar- 
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ket. In 1859 he was on board the Conste//ation, which was engaged in suppress- 


ing the African slave trade off the Congo, and from 1861 to 1864 he served as 
surgeon of the Acarsarge. In 1869 Dr. Browne superintended the erection of the 
Naval Hospital at Mare Island, Cal., and was in charge of that institution until 
1871, when he served as fleet surgeon of the Pacific squadron. He attained the 
rank of medical inspector in 1878, and served as president of the Medical Exam- 
ining Board in Washington and as a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Naval academy. In the International Medical Congress, held in London in 1881, 
Dr. Browne was the naval representative of the United States. From 1882 to 
1885 he was in charge of the Museum of Hygiene, and during part of that period 
served as a member of the National Board of Health, and also in 1884 again rep 
resented the United States abroad as the naval representative at the Copenhagen 
International Medical Congress. He attained the position of chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, with the title of surgeon-general, and the rela- 
tive rank of commodore in 1888, was reappointed in 1892, and was retired in 


1893, having reached the age of sixty-two years. 
SYLVESTER BBOWN, 


Sylvester Brown was born in Bow in 1848, and was instantly killed by a train 
at Wollaston, Mass., November 30. He graduated from Colby academy, New 
London in 1871, and became principal of the Dunbarton High school. In 1872 
he was appointed master in Manchester; 1876, principal of the Quincy school, 
Atlantic, Mass.; 1878, of Willard school, West Quincy, Mass.; 1879, of a school 
in Brookline, Mass.; 1880, superintendent of schools of Quincy, Mass.; 1883, 
master of Martin school, Boston, and continued until his death. He resided in 
Wollaston, and is survived by a widow and three childen. He was a member of 
the Masonic fraternity. 

GEORGE HALI 


George Hall was born in Mason, January 1, 1831, and died in Leominster, 
Mass., December 15. He learned the cabinet-maker’s trade in Nashua, and in 
1864 engaged in business in Leominster as a member of the firm of Merriam, 
Hall & Co., in which he was highly successful. He had represented Leominster 
in the legislature, and was a director in banks in that town and in Fitchburg. 
He leaves a family. 

GEORGE JEWETT, M. D 

George Jewett was born in Rindge, April 28, 1825, and died in Fitchburg, Mass., 
December 16. He was educated at Appleton Academy in New Ipswich and in 
Hancock, and at the Vermont Medical College in Woodstock, at the Berkshire 
Medical College from which he graduated in 1847, and at Harvard Medical Col- 
lege. He practised his profession at Baldwinville, Mass., 1847-’53; at Gardner, 
Mass., 1853~—’58; and at Fitchburg from the latter year until his death. He 
enlisted as assistant surgeon, Tenth Massachusetts volunteer infantry, in January, 
1862, and was later commissioned as surgeon of the Fifty-first Massachusetts vol- 
unteers, serving until July 29, 1863. After the war he served for many years as 
surgeon of the Tenth Massachusetts infantry, resigning in 1872. Dr. Jewett was 
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president of the Worcester North Medical Society, 1877-78, and vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 1888-89. He was a member of the United 
States examining board of surgeons, 1866—’85 and 1889~—’93; a member of the 
school board 1869-’76, and was for a number of years president of the Fitchburg 
board of trade. He was twice married and is survived by one son, Walter K. 
Jewett, M. D., of Fitchburg. 

JOSEPH L. SHIPLEY. 


Joseph L. Shipley was born in Londonderry, March 31, 1826, and died in 
Springfield, Mass., December 17. He learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade when a young man, until he saw an opportunity 
to attend college; fitted for college at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, at Meriden, entered Yale, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1861. After two years spent in teaching 
school he became a member of the Sfringfield Republican 
staff, being on the telegraph desk during the exciting days 
of the Civil War, when news by wire was full of thrilling 





interest. Subsequently he was editorial writer on the Bos- 
ton Fournal; managing editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Repud- 
/ican; editor of the Allentown (Pa.) Register and Chronicle ; editor of the Taun- 
ton (Mass.) Gazette ; and for twenty years (ending in 1892), editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) (nion, the latter journal’s present enviable position being due in a 
great measure to his efforts. In 1893 he was elected to the Massachusetts legis- 


lature and unanimously renominated and reélected in 1894. He leaves a widow. 
HON. HORATIO KIMBALI 


Horatio Kimball was born in Hopkinton, September 19, 1821, and died in 
Keene, December 20 He received an academic education and learned the 
printer's trade in the office of the Nashua Gaszeffe, pursuing the business of 
printer and publisher in Nashua until 1851. In 1851 he purchased the Cheshire 
Republican at Keene, and conducted it successfully until 1865, when he retired 
from business on account of impaired health. He was a member of the first 
board of aldermen of Keene in 1874, and was reélected in 1879, and was elected 


mayor in 1880, 1883, 1884, and 1891. He is survived by two sons. 
NAPOLEON B. GALE. 


Napoleon B. Gale was born in Gilmanton, March 3, 1815, and died in Laconia, 
December 21. He was educated at Sanbornton and Gilmanton academies, and 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits and farming until 1852, when he entered the 
Belknap County bank, becoming cashier in the following year, and president of 
the Belknap Savings bank, which succeeded it upon the expiration of its charter 
in 1866, holding the office until his death. Mr. Gale represented Belmont in the 
legislature in 1867-68 and Laconia in 1885~’86. 


COL. JOHN b. BATCHELDER. 


John B. Batchelder was born in Gilmanton, September, 1825, and died in Hyde 
Park, Mass., December 22. He is well known as the government historian of the 
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Battle of Gettysburg. Shortly after the battle he went on J. field by order of 
the United States authorities, and began what proved his life work, for he had 
ever since been collating the facts and writing out the history of this conflict. It 
fills thousands of pages and is unfinished. He had traversed the field day after 
day, and from personal interviews with the men engaged on both sides in that bat- 
tle he could tell any combatant just where his place was in that great struggle. 
He could point out the actual place that every regiment, Union or Confederate, 
occupied in the great struggle. Beside the writing he has done for the govern- 
ment, he is the author of several publications, including “The Illustrated Tourist’s 
Guide,” “ Gettysburg ; What to See and How to See It,” “ Geometrical Drawing 
of the Gettysburg Battlefield,’ “ Descriptive Key to the Painting of Longstreet’s 
Assault of Gettysburg,” “ Historical Paintings of the Battle of Gettysburg,” “ Last 
Hours of Lincoln,” and “ Popular Resorts and How to Reach Them.” Colonel 
Batchelder has resided in Hyde Park about twenty years. Colonel Batchelder mar- 


ried in early life Miss Elizabeth B. Stevens, of Nottingham, who survives him. 
HON. MOULTON H. MARSTON, 


Moulton H. Marston, of Sandwich, was born in Moultonborough, January 8, 
1806, and died in Concord, December 25. He received a limited education, and 
at an early age embarked on a business career in which he was highly successful. 
He was town clerk of Sandwich ten years, postmaster many years, member of the 
legislature, county treasurer 1848—'50, and councillor 1875~—'76. He was president 
of the Carroll County National Bank and of the Sandwich Savings Bank for long 


terms. He is survived by three daughters and a son. 


EZKA P. HOWARD 


> 


Ezra P. Howard was born in Wilton, July 2, 1818, and died in Nashua, Decem- 
ber 10. He was a carpenter by trade, but was for many years engaged in the man- 
ufacture of cardboard at Washington, and represented that town in the legislature 
in 1867 and 18638. He had resided in Nashua since 1869, and had been a mem- 
ber of the firm of McQuesten & Co. He leaves one son, Mayor-elect J. W. How- 
ard of Nashua, and a daughter. 


EDWIN T. HUBBARD, M. D 


Edwin T. Hubbard was born in Hiram, Me.,and died in Rochester, December 
14, aged 41 years. He graduated from Dartmouth Medical College in 1876, began 
practice at Madison, and had been located at Rochester for the past ten years, 
serving as city physician and member of the state board of health. 
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